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“THE UNRIVALED GEOGRAPHY.” 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND COMMERCIAL. 
By Pror. WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Gold Medalist for Geography, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
*,.* PRICE FOR EXAMINATION AND EXCHANGE, 63 CENTS. 


HIS BOOK holds the place of an advanced manual in a “Two Book Series,” of which either the authors “ Primary 
Geocrapuy” or his ‘‘ ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY” may serve as introductory text-book. 


It is believed that no other work presents in so intelligible and so teachable a manner the broad essentials of geography. It aims to strike a just balance between 
ing theories of geographical teaching, and to embody what is best in the modern methods. a condensation the main text has been compressed within little over 
100 pages, while the demand for fullness in the treatment of the United States has been met by the plan of special sectional editions. 


The distinctive points of superiority claimed for this workare: , 


, 
POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY are treated as parts of one subject, and the two so . MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. For an appreciation of the excellence of the maps in the Gram- 
niesdct torte AMD, aspects attributes of the globe and man’s doings on its surface present them- man SenooL GEOGRAPHY, work itself must be seen, They have all been specially drawn and engraved 
selves to tne papll's mind asa connected whole. for this book, and exhibit the cartographic art at its acme. : i] 
The prominence given to COMMERCIAL AND IN G A knowledge of The illustrations which so richly adorn the book are from the pencils of such masters as Morea, Gibso 
these important but peal tee: sub’ is secured, first by a DUSTRIAL G1 of the indust of each coun- | Beard, Eytinge, and Shephard. ey are not only artistically beautiful, but are systematically design 
rome Fo 2 presented ta a: entre’ Suuluca dee articles vf TRAOHING FEATURES amyl been taken in the construction of thi k to make it im 
comm of wor resen amap s n ie one s reat care has Dn en in the construction o is wor’ make 
> from each, the Conmer routes, submarine conten and international lines of telegraphic communica- | the Best sense a text-book. e definitions are clear and compact. The paragraphs are cast in a form con- 
venient both for memorizing and recitation, and by introducing each paragraph with bold type, a suitable 








y,b a comp ve view 








admirably arranged SECTION. : eneral treat- | question spontaneously frames itself in the minds of pupil and teacher, thus obviating the old form of ques 
of the ¢ States, in the body of PA a eet text, of which may Ee readliy mastered, tons far removed froa the text. The method of ly pursued by the best teachers being largely topical, 
is afforded for a very detailed local geography of the included in the six sectional editions. | *™ple provision has been made to further this plan by numerous carefully constructed topical synopses, re~ 
the * Middle States altion ” comprises 0 pages ofthe spect of New York, New Jersey, | Views, tables, and questions. ove My 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, and the of Colum! splendid maps (full double page) 6. MAP DRAWING. The Arcar method of map-drawing, widely recognized as at once the simplest 
of ° The other groups of States—New England, Western, etc.—are treated in the same manner. and most scientific ever devised, is incorporated in this‘work. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHICAL COURSE ‘has been adopted, upon the recommendation of a Board of Experts, by the War Department for exclusive use in the Post 
SCHOOLS OF THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fust adopted for exclusive use in the Public Schools of CHICAGO. 


A SHORTER COURSE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 


A Complete Common School Course in Lancuace Lessons, GRAMMAR, ComposiTIon, and Letrer WriTING, in a neat cloth 
bound 12mo. of 190 pages. 





> *,* PRICE FOR EXAMINATION AND EXCHANGE, 20 CENTS. 
This brief work commences with the knowledge the pupil already possesses as a basis, and carries him | Exercises are so ed as to furnish constant aid to ils in enlarging their vocabulary of words and 
directly forward in the study and use of language. in how to use in the best manner the words which they already have at command. ” 
It enlists the interest of pupils by calling on them to classify and apply principles which they are con- The business of speaking and writing is putting words together, not taking them apart, and Awatysis is 
stantly employing in their daily conversation, and thus renders uage one of the most attractive studies | here made subordinate to Svnruess, as a collateral aid. ;: 
of the school-room. he 6 “eee and natural system of Diagrams is eproved so illustrate the structure of sentences, by rendet~ 
ie to eye. 


erywhere made ns of their several pe distinctly visi 
a eee SS Beaton Use are ev re first, and the rules of grammar are taught only in {thong anes awd ni wsttation ‘are selected from a wide range of reading, and embody gems 
oO it that are both interesting and instructive. 
The Art of Conversation, the great art of every-day intercourse in life, is incorporated as an The Sorter Courses is copesty a book of progressive exercises in speaking and writing English, ao 
essential part of instruction in the use of language. companied by a constant application of the principles and rules by which the language is governed. 





“THE MOST MARVELOUS SUCCESS OF THE AGE.’ 


THE STANDARD SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


(FORMERLY SWINTON’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS.) 
EDITED BY 
WILLIAM SWINTON, AND GEORGE R. CATHCART, 
Author of Word-Book, Geographical, and Language Series, etc., Author of the Literary Reader, etc., etc. 
*,* Copies will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the appended prices: 
25 cents for No. 1. 30 cents for No. 2. 50 cents for No. 3. 65 cents for No. 4. 50 cents for No. 5s. 50 cents for No. 6. 
The publishers invite attention to the remarkable favor with which these books have been received. There has certainly been nothing in the history of School-book 
literature so universally commended. They comprise a series of ee mee reading books, Om to connect with any of the regular readers. They are attractive 
y 


mens we Sra bd Get ne _ four pod ~~ ae illustrated by Fredericks, te, Dielman, Church, and others. The six books, which are closely 








I, BASY STEFS ne LITTLE FEET. Ill. BOOK OF TALES. . 
72, test READER. School Readings I i ional. Supple ry to T ; 
1a this book the attractive is the cuit aim and the pieces have been written and chosen with special ref-| In this book the outhfal tate for imaginaiive dod emotional if fod with pore cnd noble creations @nwe 
120 pages, in cloth and profusely illustrated. 272 pages,cioth. Fully illustrated. 
Il, GOLDEN BOOK OF CHOICE READING. IV. READINGS IN NATURE’S BOOK. 
This book represents a of «and reading, consisting of child-lore and This book contains vatied eollect Of charting readings ia Natural History and Botany, drewa from 
postry, noble examples and sliractive object-reading “written specail fea the works of the great modern naturalists and travel. ‘ 
19s pages, cloth, with numerous 352 pages, Fully illustrated. 
mii V. SEVEN AMERICAN CLASSICS. Vi. SEVBN BRITISH CLASSICS. 
The ”Siaseice ” are suitable for reading im advanced grades, and sim to instill taste for the higher literature, by the presentation of gems of British aod American authorship. 


Full Descriptive Circulars of the above will be sent on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, and COMPANY, Publishers, 


753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 117 & 119 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 4 
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Old Inscriptions. 
THE ROSETTA STONE. 

In August, 1789, Mons, 
French officer of arti'lery, ip diggmg the 
foundation ot a redoubt at Rosetta, which 

_ sterds at the moti%h of the western branch 

~of the Nile, found.a curious stone inscribed 
with various characters, which proved to 
be in three different languages; that is, the 
ene legend is inscribed three times—once 
im the old hieroglyphics, again in demotic 
ebaracters, and the third time in Greek, 
This stene, which is now held as a price- 
less treacure in the British Museum, is of a 
kind known by the learned,”as black com- 
pact basalt. It is,tour feet long by three 
feet broad, with one corner broken off so 
that no one of the inscriptions is entire, 
although the larger part of all remaics. 
Sclolars saw at once its importance as a 
probable key to the reading of hieroglyph- 
ics, and the Antiquarian Society caused the 
inscriptions to be engraved and copies gen- 
erally circulated among the learned men ot 
Burope. 

Their attention was, of vourse, first turned 
to the Greek, which was found to be a re- 
eognition of the royal honors conferred on 
Ptolemy Epiphanes by the Egyptian priest- 
hood at Memphis; and the concluding sen- 
terce directedj that the decree should be 
e@ograven on’a table of hard stone in three 
ways—in the hieroglyphics, in demotic, or 
ordinary characters of the country, and in 
@roek. So with this key, coupled with an 
antold amount of study, the inscriptions on 
those old tombs_and monuments have be- 
eome intelligible, and we may now learn 
the names, ages, conditions, and frequently 
something of the history of these shriveled 
old mu.amies that are exhumed and placed 
before us after their burial for thousends of 
years. 


Bouchard; a 


THE MOBITE STONE, 
Another famous relic of ancient times, was 
found in the year 1868 by Mr. Klein, a mis- 
sionary, traveling in the country of Moab. 
It was a thick slab of basalt, measuring 
about three feet five inches high, and one 
foot nine inches wide. The inscription up- 
en it is the oldest existing writing in the al- 
phabetic characters, as it dates from about 
nime hundred years before Christ. It re- 


cords the doings of Mesha, king of Moab, 
during the days of the Israelitish prophet 
Elisha, and of Jehoram and Jehoshaphat, 
kinge of Judah and Israel, mentioned in the 
Bible in the third chapter of the Second 
Book of Kings. 


————=— 4-—a> © @ & 





Tue famous German traveler, Lenz, has 
just safely returned from a journey in Africa, 
commencing at Morocco, and passing 
through the Dessert to Timbuctoo. He has 
just given tothe German Geographical So- 
eiety of Berlin a great deal of interesting 
information regarding this ancient and 
famous capital of Western Soudan. It 
seems that it is today but a shadow of its 
forme: self, having but about 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, consi~ting of negroes and Arabs. [ts 
only arschitectural ornaments are three 
mosques, with pretty mirarets. The streets 
are narrow and crooked, with a sort of gut- 
ter, or rather a sluice in the middle, to carry 
off the rains. The Niger lays about a day's 
journey to the south of it, and it is called by 
the inhabitants the Nile, which Lenz de- 
clares to be a general term for an running 
atream of fresh water. Trade and i indu-try 
are of but little importance. The exports 
are mainly ostrich feathers, ivory, gold dust, 
zum, and slayes, the latier being taken 
mosily to Moroceo. They import flour, 
salt, sugar, tea, corals, cotton, stuffs, ete, 
The great mistortane of the position of the 
city is the fact that it lies right between 
two hostile populations, the regs and 
the Massinas, and is often the scene of their 
bloody conflicts. He returned by way of 
the Upper Niger and the Senegal, meeting 
on his way cities of from ten to thirty 
thousand inhabitants. He came out at 
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| Books for Teachers 


Every teacher should own der of standart 
professional books. He needs them as Much ag 
the physician and lawyer need professional works. 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 


specially to aid them in their work! It isa state 
heathenism. 


of educational 
* We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 
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Call and select, or send your order, and we will ship at once, for fifteen days’ 
trial. Gaaranteed six years. 

ght will 
unaati jtune no responsi till ne yn receive and 
in your own home. in your o s-- Be Rem ty Peet’ 
Express (p ) Draft on Rew. mr oreer snded and f Charan i 
ways if in any way md isfactory. If you do not nae Stoner, be sure to get our illustrated catal 
It contains information which protects the srenenes and makes deceit timpossible. Order direct 
— asvere rtisement. You take no responsibility till you receive and approve the organ, Toe evoid 
nce we state that chaolutely no reduction is possible. hundred 

are sold a at the same price. Woe unhesitatingly advise all = are ~~ to purchase othcr styles to 


er this organ. It stands saoqnales in quality otalnty’ of 
A consideration will show the ‘corte a ouperior instrument from 
us. Our system puts each organ on its own me cateaitiie Inert to its where no one can 
mislead in its favor, and where e interest is to fea fecta, if any exist. An organ that 
Slenghesty through such crucial tests may surely claim to be second to none in the wert and 
the purchaser may well feel secure in having an or, that stands first in its class. Send in your 
order at once, it will have immediate attention. If you do not want an instrument yourself, 
will you please hand this offer to a friend who wishes to purchase t 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 
No. 8 West Eleventh St. (three doors from Broadway) New-York, 







In ordering, send the certificate of your bank, or comes 
will be natinfactory.— to for or returned to ns. Frei 
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SINGING. 


VOCAL DEFECTS, 
ROOMms oF 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 








ORIGINATOR OF THE SPECIALIST 
“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” pen 
AND avuTHor of 
“Clarke's Practical Vocal Dri,” | VOCAL TRAINING. 
“The Human Voice in Song,” —— 
“The Speaking Voice,” The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 
se has vy 
Se eR CRS NS Situkitie t: - $50.00 
“Clake’s Normal Method of Vocal} . -"™umwof S Perna, - 25.00 cach 
Training,” . Oat. ee. wae... 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 








READING. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 


ELOCUTION. 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


STAMMERING. 











Medina, a French military colony on the 
Bevegal. . 











For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, | 70, For Broad Writing, 294 389 


and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 300, ad 
Faleon, 873,903, Other Styles to swit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Lists,ete., furnished on sppiication. 
JOSEPE GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 





HENRY HOB, Scle Agent. 
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457 bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 is one of the attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 
large num! 
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New York State Normal He will stand as 
the symbol of to the end of time. 
If can own yolume, he should own 
jen it is the book to with. It should be 
Senebar, and it will’ help po. teat, to 
a 7%, too. 
Price $1.50 postpaid. , 
Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. 
The author was a ag a te 
the President of the N. 
ciation in_ 1879-80; is a popular conductor of 
Teachers’ Institutes, and has t his life in edu- 
cational work. Ths velumetee cupttal one, and 
be of real practicalservice. It a dif- 
field from other. It will be a greataid 
to any teacher. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
Brooks’ Normal Methods. 
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POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO's 3 EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF MERIT 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 
Nationa System of Penmanship. 


Simple, Exhaustive, and Scientific Analys. 
Fine Classification and Grading. 

Gradual Lengthening of Words from No. 1 to 4. 
Gradual Lengthening of Sentences “* 4406. 
Uniform Sty ie of Capitals in Com. School Series. 
Superior Selections of Words and Sentences. 
Analytical Key to Script Alphatet, on covers. 


BARTHOLEMEW’S 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING BOOKS, 


NEW EDITION. 


Elementary, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Intermediate and Grammar Series, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, and 1 


How TO eae 3; or, Guide te above. 


The National Composition Book. 


(NEW.) 
Graded Lessons in Composition, Letter-Writing, 
and Business Forms. 


Dinsmore’s Graded Blanks, 


WRITTEN SPELLING. 





selling, and correct- 
as — 
in the 


of capit letters ai bi punctuation. 
No. 3, Blanks for itten spelling, defining, sen- 


Geeta and correcting, with prac- 
at drills in the use of capital letters and 


uation. 
A Blotter i is tu rnished with each Book. 


= Catalogues and Circulars SENT FREE on application. 


POTTER, 
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Sablon 
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Ny POTTER, =a ANGWORTR & CO. 


V BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO. 








32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF MERIT 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 
National System of Penmanship, 


Descrip. Text in clear Roman type, above covers. 


Simple and Scientfic Diagrams. 


_— drill in Figures & Legal Business forms. 
aut, 


and Elegance of Models. 


Excellence of Material and Manufacture. 
Method of Primary Instruction. 

Peculiar adaptation to Common School Use. 
Business character of the system. 





ayson’s German Copy Books 


German Copy Books (by J. W. P. , 
Gegman Copy Books (by AYson, of P., D. 


McVICAR's SPELLING BLANKS, 


N THREE NUMBERS. 


No. 1, Words. 
No. 2, Words and Definitions. 
No. 3, Words, Definitions, and Sentences. 


A Blotter is Sur nished with’ each Book. 
» MacVicar’s American Spelling Blank (new.) 


Greene's Graded Language Blanks, 


In Four Numbers,—Ilustrated. 


No. 1, Easy Lessons in Ex coming Tee ol 
No. 2, Com iniig Though a 
No.3, “ « “ «Developing Distinetions 
No.4, “ % ‘ing Forms. 


ROLFE & GILLET’S 


Cambridge Course of Physics 


New Edition in Press. 
Magill’s French, 
Crosby’s Greek, 


Hanson’s Latin, 
&e. &e. &c. 


Correspondence solicited. 


AINSWORTH c& CO., 


107 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 








GEO. R. LOCKWOOD & SON, 


Educational and Foreign Book Store, 
82 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


This house was established in ‘im 1818 under the name of 
the New York ScHoo. Deposirory, and this title 
was maintained un il the importation of School a! 
en us Books in the French, Spanish and Italian 

languages was addcd — the business, whea it 
changed to its 


it Oo 
The stock ot School and College Text Books, in all 
departments of study, is unequalled tor variety and ex- 
tent in this city, and will be sold at prices which will 
give action. Special advantages are thus offered 
to all engaged or interested in education. 


—:0:— 
FOREICN BOOKS. 
A General Assortment of Miscellaneous and Educa- 
a 1 Books in the French, Spanish, an aia 


consisting of Importations 1 irom P. 
Madea. jarcelons, Milan, wuasenss, Turin, etc. 


LADIES’ ANGULAR “HANDWRITING, 
OR, THE ENGLISH HAND. 


No. }, Letters, Large Haad 

No. ° bold Style 

No. 8. Words and Capitals, é 

ae > nteuces,  . . > ~« ae + 
Capitais. etc. ° ° . Fins shed 


+ ‘ Notes and Invitations, 
Retail price 15 cents each. Liberal discount to Schools, 
-— special terms for Introduc 
abc: the demand fora COMPLETE COURSE OF 
INSTR CrioON in this style of writing, these Copy- 
books have been carefully prepared a/ter a thorough 
examination of aiuy ee most pageler systems published 
in gland. an origipal and porous 
ngular “Hapdwritya 


1 8 of $ series 0} 
rogressive motel IN Akious 


co 
TYLes OF THE HA D. ‘which, if fait nfally 1 tollowed, 
be - ve to any one, ina short time, perfect treedom in 
autiful and distinguished atyle of Writing. 
A CELEBRATED SYSTEM 


TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 








Robertson's Introductory French Course.. er 
rd Intermediate 1 sO 
Complete - 1G 

o ey ri] 
Complete Spanish See 1590 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices to 
Schools, and special terms tor OTe 
The celebrated ROBERT SONTARN S Yoram of 
teaching living languages, 00 ca wee ba the nam 
its outer. @ well-known teacher in 


is. has hy p 4 
kno ed throu, nont is Europe as CPE ERIOR TO 
A | comabin the iteral, interlinear 

Miro and the oral and written 
exercises of M MANESUA and OLLEN DURF, with a more 
ep TOD and arwen! Lesslyge of the language than has 
been at a6 Oy oie a system is strictly pro- 
gresdive, and co ani grea -, ap ay rakes | 
ibleperspic e on e easy * 

almost unconscious elope from the rediments of the 
grammarto the most complicated forms of the language. 


JONES BROTHERS & C0., 
PUBLISHERS 


ORTHE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Biépath’s Exduetive Grammar. 
School Hist. of 











SEASIDE !! 
MOUNTAINS !! 


Wherever you «xo, take one of our sparkling | 
Collections ef the beat Songs, or the best In- | 
stcumenta!l Music. All are choice collections 
will be invaluable for amusements on dull 
days, at evening entertainments, and at all 
hours of leisure. 


EMS OF ENCLISH SONC. 


Great favorite. Enlarged and improved 


grand songs. "$2.50 
UNSHINE OF SONC. 
All brightness. 68 Songs. $2.00 
EM, OF STRAUSS. 
Sr Pp 
9 Dance to it. $2.50 
EMS OF THE DANCE. 
Great variety. Dance also to this, $2.50 


EMS OF SCOTTISH SONC. 


168 of the sweetest ballads ever made. $2.50 


Also many other books. Send for List! 
Books mailed to any cddress for the retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New York 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





Primary Schools, |” 


COL. F. W. PARKER, AND L.H. MARVE L 
we 7 of a Supt. of Schools, 
schools, Bosto’ Gloucester, Mass. 


ractical teachers, 


were prepared by 
school-room be- 


ee used in the 
ication. They are not ‘agvigs ed so cuegtems 
her Readers, but to be used in co onsection wi 
sevtes to ive an interesting variety of stwective zi 4 
ing for the little folks. 


First and Second Books Now Ready. 
Sample by mail 20 cents. 


R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston, 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted. 
To Fill Vacancies, 25<xay.in"ester 
cay ey eee 
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The New Sunday School Song Book | 


[ano [OE 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. MURRAY, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart a Voice 


They have secured a combination of 


Strong and Popular Authors 


aaled, and that the work con 
such a wealth of treasures old and new as cap 
found in no other similar collection. 
oan ten AND VOICE contains 192 pages, 
es larger than the ordinary size) beautifa 
peated on fr on fine, toned paper, handsomel, ao and dur 


Price #3.60 Per dozen by expre: 
mail. "4 single specimen copy ( pA 


on receipt 2 cont 
ICE will euppl’ 
back and baker AND VOre ae pliabers’ ric ate 


JOHN CHURCH & C 
"Euroa | CINCINNATI. 0 





J. Eercv’ & Co. 


BRATTLEBORO VT. 





COMPLETE SERIES UF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


quanse DICTIONARY. New Edition le 


Protusely [llustrated. ee 78 

a and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
brary sheep. 25. 

ae tm Di pane ane. Illustrated. 

MPREHEN “DICTIONARY. Mlustrated. i2mo. 
Haifroan. $1. 

SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 

2mo. Half roan. 
PRIMARY pic CTIONARY. lémo. Halt 


rocket DICTIONARY. 
roan, flexible, % cts. 


Crown 8vo. 


Tilustrated. 


; roan, tucks, gilt 





$60."""" 
Many special alds to students, in A er toa very 
fall pr ew 


or- 


ap ma’ 
cester’ 6, in the opinion of our most distinguished educa- 


tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our language. 


3. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 


715 & Ti7 Market-st., Philadelphia. 





CEONOMY . 


HOW WORLDS WERE MADE AND my 
TAINS AND CONTINENTS A 
PLACED AS THEY ARE. 
Consisting of a cew and , ae ‘on of Physica 
Geography jomy. 


By J. Stawiey Guturs, Counselor-at-Law. 


Mei ee on ea EP Seelam ¢ 09: 


(Mention this Journal ) CAGO. 


lilustrated. %mo. Gah, CS) 
edges, 


Send costal tor free Lilustrated Catalogue. 


The Arithmetical Frame. 


Adopted by unanimous vote of Board of Education, 
Boston, Mass. 


School and Church Furniture. 
School Apparatus «ver, description. 
Danner's Revolving Book Cases. 


Fontayne’s Pat. Reflecting Mega- 
scopes & Magic Lanterns. 


Agents wanted. Send for Catalogue to 
JOHN COULD, Manufacturer, 
72 Murray Street, New York. 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier's Werds of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $123.00 
Fairburn’s Typology ot Scripture, 2 vols. 5.00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. & V0......... 3.00 
1000 Mistakes Corrected, 12 mo.......... 1.00 


N. TIBBALS & SONE, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, N. ¥. © ty. 
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SupPLEMENTARY READING. > 


Special attention is invited to the following books, which have been 
carefully prepared to meet the demand for Supplementary Reading. 





AMERICAN POEMS. Selections from 
the Works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, 
amen, Lovell. and Emerson. With Bi 

etches and Notes explaining is- 
caland Personal Allusions. $1.25. Teach- 
ers’ price 95 cts. 

This book contains several of the most qharsctariatic 


long ms by the eminent writers above-named 
Mat of pieces selected ts as follows: 
LONGFELLOW: Evangeline; The Couttship of Miles 


FE 
Standish ; The Building pf the Shi P- 
WHITTIER: Snow#-Bound; Among the Gills; Mabe! 


wMartin ; Cobbler Keezar's Mya pare of Ury; 
| The Two Rabbis ; The Gift of Tritemlus ; Brother 
of Merey ; The Prophecy of Samuel Sewall; Maud 
« Muller. 


BRYANT : Sella; The Little People of the Snow. 

HOLMES : Grandmether’ '# Story of the Battivjof Bunker 
Hill ; The School-Boy. 

LOWELL: The ston of Sir Launfal ; Under the Wil- 
lows ; Under the Old Elm; Agassiz. 

EMERSON: The Adirondacks; The Titmouse; Mo- 
nadnoc, 
All these poems are given in full, and foot-notes ex- 

— ng allusions which might not be 
understood by 


reane 
Briet biographical "sketches of the poeta answer the 
nestions that naturally arise in regard to authors and 
their works. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Selections of en- 
tire Sketches, and Stories, from the 
works of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whit- 
ter, Holmes, Lows an aay Emerson. With 
Introductions and ‘$i. Teachers’ 
price, 95 cents. 
The selections are as follows: 

HAWTHORNE: The Snow Image; The Great Stone 
bY el Drowne'’s Wooden Image; Howe's Masquer- 

ade. 

IRVING: Rip Van Winkle ; Little Britain. 

ASSAD : The Valley of the Loire ; Journey into 
pain. 


WHITTIER: Yankee Gypsies : The Boy Captives. 
HOLMES : The Gambrel-roofed House. 
LOWELL: My Garden Aquaintance. 
THOREAU: Sounds; Brute Neighbors ; The Highland 
ight. 

EMERSON : Behavior ; Books. 

“The choice selections, combined with the discrim- 
Pw ym Ue ay and literary sketches of each of 

ore, make a rare volume for overs lover oj 

American literature. We heartily commend It to every 
teacher in the land, and they will do wisely to encear- 
age their pupils to secure it."—New England Journal 
oF Be ducation. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS _ Selected 
and arranged by Henry Cabot Lodge. $1.25. 
Teachers’ price 95 cents. 

A very attractive collection of about one hundred 
and fifty of the best ballads and lyrics, laced generally 
in chronological order, beginning with “ Chevy Chase,” 





and com down through the long line of lish and 

Seo ci Magy a ee ieoa, Pops, Go! man ae 
en, M 

+ gg ilten i k . ey ele 

wean Tent 


ver, Burns, Ca. 1, Moore, i 
ridge, bhelley. PReats, Hood. 
ytoun. Longtel’ ae, rfolmes, Whi 
Lowell, sya, Poe — these are but a small pare ot the 
mous included ; ad ae sponse e wealt 
and variety of the contents oi the 


POETRY FOR CRILDREN. Edited 
D., late Superintendent of 
illustrated 


by Samu meg LL.D. 
a ay oe em 
3100 Tecshers’ price 75 2 bre 


An admirable collection ot short poems, equally vom 
able and delightiul. 


LONGFE LLOW LEAF LETS. , eles 


tions from the - Ra of H 
Longfellow. a gg: Meg p= 50 cents. 
as gerd aA, 77) cents. 


hese “ Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 
aenaes from Longfellow 's writings. They are pound 
ie mere and ee pre ne ra in a box in ‘ademe 9 ves 
tor use in schools. intended 


for eabocls vthelr delightful aca rr the 
ioe lons will make them attractive in libraries and 


SIX STORIES FROM THE ARA- 
BIAN NIGHTS. Edited b 
Eliot, LL.D., late Superintenden' 

Boston. New and beau 


Schoo! 
tone, ee ae 
centa. ers’ price, 45 cents. 


SIX POPULAR TALES. 


ro Series. Containing : 
‘ACK THE GIANT-RILLE. 
A CK AND THE BEAN STALE. 
LITTLE ar | cpaeeanlinniat 
path! iS IN 078. 
SLE. PING BEAUTY. 
tN DHE 


six POPULAR TALES. 


How oa a 

BEAUT iY meee. BEAST. 

THE PRIN AND THE NUTS. 

pa) aa 

7. AIS Y OF SIR R. WHITTINGTON 

AND AIS Saab 
Selected and Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Fully illustrated, rt in stiff paper covers. 


20 cents, each series. Teachers’ price, 15 cents. 


SELECTED POPULAR TALES. 


Containing seven of the best of the stories in 
the two foregoing collections. ay illustrated. 
20 centa. Teachers’ price, 15 cents 


For onto By ot poemere i” sent post paid, on re- 
cept af price by th ° 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th St., New York. 





‘No LIBRARY WILL BE COMPLETE WITHOUT rr.""—Commercial ‘Advertiser, 
“A LIBRARY IN TBEMSELVES.”"—Christian Union. 


COMPLETE IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


ETSETEY® SEFTON. = rex. 99:95: 


EACH VOL. $1.09. 





SENGLISH POETS 


SELECTIONS, 


With Critical Introductions by Various Writers and a 
General Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


EDITED SY THOMAS HUMPHREY WARD, M. A. 


Vol. I1.—Chaacer to Donne. 
Vol. I11.—Ben Jonson to Dryden. 


Vol. I1I,—Addison to Blake. 
Vol. IV.—Wordsworth to Sydney Dobell. 





*“ All lovers of poetry, all students of tg ete | Volumes ought to be placed in every library, and if pos- 


| ee volumes of ‘The E 
Mr. Mattbew Ainold has written a most 
detightfa Introdostions full oft wise thought and coette 
sensibility Ve few books can be hamed 

which so mach that fs precious can ee had In 80 itttle 
ee. and for so little money."—The Philadeiphic 


poocen will weleom 








* Altogether it would be difficult to select four yol- 
umes of “mee kind better worth owning and studying 
aes = these Mutton. 


r. Ward gives us the genuine taing, the pure gold. 
ont mo a bare description of how it looks. hess four 


iprary ot poetry and criticiem is n 
range 





h | sible, in the hands ot every stadent of Engliah.— Chur ch 


man 
“ This work fs the completest and a owt of the Find 1 
the Rnglish language.” — ui ristian at Work. ~ 
“ The best collection ever made A nobie 
be found! in the 

of English Neeraturé 10 be Y. Evening 


we For the young, to 4 it yy A iL meet with can 
ve mer gooda vee of th te and rich inheri- 


ance that li to them ip t 
eoumtry.’ mC. tina HAIRP, in Academy. ere sh 





MACMILLAN & CO., 22 BOND STREST, NEW YORE. 





~ Bur’s Library Index, 


FOR INDEXING SUBJECTS. 
To Ald the egg ro Scholar, Clergyman, Lawyer, 
Physician, Baitor, Author, Teacher, Pupil, 
vers 0 
AN INDEX “J eee =-}¢-bees “yor IMME- 
DIATE OR yee E vee, 
y the first 


All words and names 
two letters, with over 200, comiianntions cut in 
thumb-holes in the edges of the bey 
at any combination by the use of one hand. 
has a combination for every word and name in all 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


least. 
wif locate, with scope. Lexpensive, most get delightfully 
tress HOMER B. SPRAGUE, 3 Ph.D., Grantville, 





~ MAYHEW’S_ 
PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING, 
For Common and Union Schools, Price, 35 cents. 
MAYHEW’S 
UNIVERSITY BOOK-KEEPING 
For Colleges and the Counting room, Price, $2.50. 


New Manual of Business Practice, 


For use with University Book-keem 
Business Colleges, Price, 30 r—~f =a" 








ks sent to Teachers for examination at a discount 


Boo 
| Of 20 per cent. trom above prices 


Address, 


IRA MAYHEW, LL. D., 
Detroit, Mich, 





The Comparative Edition of the 


TESTAMENT 








Olney’s New Series. 





Prepared with the assistance of many of the best practical 


teachers in this country. 
They are just fitted to the wan 


ts of the school-room, and yet retain all the origi- 


; | mality and freshness which have made Pror. OLNEY’s Books so attractive. 
wow READY. 





1st. 
OLNEY’S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 


This book gives the most attractive and thorough 
presentation of Primary Arithmetic of any yet pub- 
lished. Itis very elegantly illustrated, and has plenty 
of work tor the scholar. 


ets. Exchange, 15 cts 


Introd price, 20 
Bound in full cloth. Introductory, Srice, @ cts. Ex- 


change, 2 cts. 
? 2d. 
OLNEY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


This book contains 400 pages, and more examples for 
practice than any other book of its class; and the ex- 
amples are better graded and more practical. 

The rules are brief and clear. 


fperedectonr price, 48 cts. Exchange, % cts. 
Bound in cloth, leather back. Introductory price, 56 
cts. Exchange, 4 cis. 


These two books form a full and com- 
plete course. They contain more work 
and at a less price than any other series. 

3d. 
OLNFY’S SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


This book fs a thorongh and exhaustive treatise, and 
is designed only for Normal Schools, High Schools, and 
Colleges. 


Introductory price. bound in cloth, leather back, 80 
ets. Exchange © cts. 








Ath. 
OLNEY’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA. 


te a most admirable book for beginners in A}. 
gebra. 


a: in cloth, leather back. Introductory price, & 
cts. Excha 50 cts. 


nge, 
Sth. 
OLNEY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 


New eat ion. in large, gleqazt type. It will 


be yoady is une, and will be andsomest Algebra 
pub! 

Bound in cloth, leather back. Introductory price, 93 
ets. Exchange x) cts. 


These books form the BEST and cheap- 
est series of Arithmetics and Algebras 
ever published. grin pages sent free on 
application. 


AVERY'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 

Will be ready in July. Sample pages sent free on ap- 
plication. 

Avery's Elements of Natural Philosophy has had a 
most wondertul success. 


COLTON’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES. 


Fdition for 1881 about ready. wit she most complete 
Statistical Tables ever put in a School Geography, and 
many other improvements. 


PATTEESON’S SPELLERS. 
HILL’S RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION. 
PALMER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 





t= Sample pages sent on application. Address 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


Western Agency of SHELDON & C0., 


8 Murray Street, New York. 


No. 35 Central Music Hall Block, br a a il. 








IMPORTANT AN NOUN CEMENT! 





WILL BE ISSUED IN JULY. 


MONROE'S VOCAL GYMNASTIC CHARTS 


EMBODYING 


THE DAILY PHYSICAL DRILL 


The Boston University School of Oratory; 


ALSO, CONTAINING EXEROISES UPON ALL THE 


SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


ARRANGED FOR 


CLASS DRILL IN ARTICULATION, 


WITH DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING 


BELL'S VISIBLE SPEECH. 





These Charts will comprise forty-four numbers, 25 X 30 inches in size, printed and bound 


in the same manner as MonRorE’s 


PRICE, PER SET, - 
BACK FRAME, ° 


For full particulars, circulars, &c., address, 


m™MARY READING CHARTS. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, P# 
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In accordance with their usual cus- 
tom during July and August, of each 
year, the publishers will publish but 
twice in each of these months. 


Tue New York State Teachers’ Association 
meets July 5, 6and 7 at Saratoga. The Presi- 
dent, Prof. Jerome Allen, has been laboring 
hard to bring together the teachers of the 
Empire State. The N. Y. City Association 
has elected eight delegates. Let other as- 
sociations do likewise. Come one, come all. 


It has been found impossible to find room 
for the details of the ‘‘Closing Exercises,” 
that have been sent to us. To note the pro- 
ceedings of Universities, Colleges, High 
Schools, Grammar Schools, Primary Schools, 
and Private Schools, on these occasions would 
require ten times the space we have at com- 
mand. ‘We can, therefore, only refer very 
briefly, to but a few. 











WE are obliged to increase the size of this 
number of the Journal to twenty pages, in 
order to find room for the numerous an- 


jnouncements of publishers, without decreas- 


ing the large amount of most valuable mat- 
ter for the teachers. When you write to 
our advertisers always mention that you 
saw their advertisement in the JOURNAL. 





Copigs of the JouRNAL will be found at 
various Conventions, Associations, Institu- 
tes, etc. We hope the friends of education 
will assist to circulate it. It well deserves 
the praise lavished on it as “‘the most help- 
ful and practical paper for teachers.” Ex- 
amine a copy (if you have not seen it before) 
and then subscribe. [37 That is what we 
expect. J 





THe Editor’s table is piled with invita- 
tions to attend “Closing Exercises.” For 
these he returns his cordial thanks. It is 
out of his power to accept perhaps any of 
these for want of time and strength. But 
be assured, good friends, the spirit is willing. 
To witness the teacher’s triumphs, to see the 
laborious year end fittingly with the going 
forth of graduates, upon whom you have ex- 
pended your best powers,—this would be a 
real delight. Be assured that you are held 
in remembrance. 


* 
* 


Let every reader of this paper send us word 
of the time when will occur either the In- 
stitute, the County Associations, the Town 
Association, or the time for Examination. 
Keep us posted. Some attend to this matter, 
others “‘let it slide.” Send us papers con- 
taining educational news. And generally 
be on the alert. Be in all senses a lve 
Let every reader be sure and tell us 
of the time and place of holding every town, 
city, county, or state association that he may 
know of. If it is an institute tell us the name 
of the conductor and any other facts. It is 
time that EDUCATIONAL facts were known 
and published. 


SoMETHING notable in: the excursion way 
will take place at the State Teachers, Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga, July 8. The Association 
will convey the teachers by rail to Fort Ticon- 
deroga a place of high historic renown. Here 
the entire body of teachers will become the 
guests of the “Dixon Pencil Company.” 
To begin with a lunch will be spread un- 
der the trees on the grounds of the Fort. 
This being discussed, the Company will 
then in a special train convey their guests 
to the steamer Horicon, on Lake George. 
The vessel being chartered for the day, great 
pleasure may be expected from the trip up 
and down the full length of the Lake. On 
returing trip a second lunch will be spread. 
At Ticonderoga, it will be remembered, are 
the celebrated graphite mines from which the 
‘Pixon Pencils” are made ; and each teacher 
will be presented with a cabinet specimen as 
a souvenir of the occasion and for exhibition 
in the school-room. 


THE most extravagant thing in the world is 














sin. Men think of sin as to its consequence 





upon the individual who commits it, but the 
most expensive thing in society will be found 
to be sin, in whatever form it may appear; 
and a grand thing it will be when men reach 
this conviction. Some men think it is very 
well for men in the pulpit and on platforms 
to talk about it in trying to induce convic- 
tion and persuasion on this moral question, 
but when they find that the cost of sin 
touches them in the-shape of taxation, they 
begin to feel a new interest in reforms. It 
will be found in the long run that the pocket 
is always on the side of virtue. Men have 
always formulated somewhat out of their 
own experience, and when they see that 
honesty is the best policy—well, it will be 
found to be so with regard to everything that 
affects personal habits, eating, drinking, 
dressing, and the mode of conducting life. 
The most extravagant thing in sin—anything 
that is wrong and that violates any great law 
of morals.—Dr. WILLIAM ADAMS. 


e- —— 


Value of Educational Journals, 








Every teacher in every public school should 
be a regular subscriber to one or more good 
school journals. They owe to themselves, 
their pupils, and patrons to take this means 
of keeping themselves abreast of the times. 
They may think they can’t afford to do it. 
The fact is, they can’t afford not to do it. 
There never was a time when the public 
school was receiving more attention from the 
best class of American peuple than now. Its 
faults and its weaknesses, as well as its many 
excellences, are all being brought out in the 
clearest light. The schools must be better 
taught in the future than they are now or 
have been in the past. If the teachers of the 
present would do this better teaching they 
must grow—they must become better teach- 
ers than they are now. Todo this they must 
know their own faults and what will be ex- 
pected of them in those schools which an 
awakened public opinion will demand. A 
good educational journal will prove a most 
excellent counselor and friend to the wise 
teacher under these circumstances.—C, H. 
Rew, in Wilmington Review. 


$e 


Self-Teaching. 





All real teaching is done by the pupil him- 
self. The teacher who teaches the pupil to 
teach himself does a work that will last. 
This has ever been recognized by all think- 
ing men. Dr. John Brown says.—‘‘The great 
thing with knowledge and the young is to 
secure that it shall be their own ; that it be 
not merely external to their inner and real 
self, but shall go in succum et sanguinem, 
and, therefore, it is, that the self-teaching 
that a baby and a child give themselves re- 
mains with them for ever. It is of their 
essence, whereas, what is given them ab 
extra, especially if be received mechanically, 
without relish and without any energizing of 
the entire nature, remains pitifully useless. 
Try, therefore, always to get the resident 
teacher inside the skin, and who is forever 
giving lessons to help you and be on your 
side,” 
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This is a plain statement, made by a care- 
ful observer and embodies the soundest prin- 
ciple of education. Much that is done and 
called education is a mere plastering on of 
- facts (valuable no doubt if comprehended) 
belonging to a curriculum of study; So that 
it cannot be too often said, that all real 
teaching is self-teaching. An educator of 
long experience said; ‘‘If I could, I would 
have a room or cell for each pupil; in it he 
should dig out his own conclusions. I 
would assemble in a class for the purpose 
of allowing a thought from one mind to 
strike fire from another. I would question 
them to show the need of more investigation 
and dismiss them to their rooms again. I 
would question, but never tell.” 





Jacotot. 


The system of Education founded by J. J. 
Jacotot is but little understood, nor is the 
contribution made by him to our knowledge 
of the art of education appreciated. Jacotot 
was appointed to the chair of mathematics 
in the Normal School in Paris; afterwards 
he was appointed as professor of the French 
language in the University of Louvain, in 
Belgium, and still later to the directorship of 
the military Normal School. His experi- 
ments and discoveries as a professor in 
the University gave him celebrity. In 
teaching the French language he found it 
was not necessary to explain in order to 
teach. This he accomplished by making the 
pupil discover for himself. He did not un- 
derstand the Dutch language spoken by his 
pupils, and yet was to teach the French to 
them ; he gave them a few lines of Telem- 
achus; to learn the meaning was to be 
gathered from a translation. Then they re- 
peated the French, (he of course correcting 
the pronunciation) and questions innumer- 
able were poured on them. Then they were 
required to write compositions in French. If 
any information was needed they must seek 
it in the text; they were told nothing. The 
result was a surprise to Jacotot. 

The principle he announced was this, 
‘*What we know thoroughly contains an ex- 
planation of what we do not know.” The key 
is of course in knowing thoroughly. Again, 
he says. ‘‘We know what we retain, or can 
bring forward.” This is not intended to be 
a biographical notice of this celebrated man, 
but rather to call attention to this plan. It 
resembles that of Dr. Taylor (of Andover) ap- 
plied so successfully to the study of the first 
ten lines of the Iliad. Though he did not 
require a memorizing of the lines, at first, it 
so resulted. By thoroughly questioning the 
pupil on these ten lines nearly every diffi- 
culty was investigated. The mental facul 
ties of the pupil were called into vigorous 
action; he gains confidence in his own 
powers ; he acquires power to concentrate 
his attention ; the method of analysis is 
necessarily employed; he goes from the 
known to the unknown; the memory and 
judgment are all of the time at work; and 
finally by incessantly going over the ground 
he acquires facility of performance. 

The work of Jacotot, as an independent 
system does not exist. The discoveries of 
Socrates, Pestalozzi, Jacotot, Froebel, Page, 
and « thousand others are blended in the 


ractice of a skillful teacher. Nevertheless, 

is effect on the educational system now ia 
use is very apparent. He deserves to be held 
in grateful esteem to the end of time, 
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Simple Experiments 





1. Take a balance and put an ink-well in each pan and 
balance exactly with sand. Now fill one with oil, and the 
other with water. The oilis not so heavy. 

2. Pour the oil into a tumbler, and then pour in the 
water ; the water sinks to the bottom. 

3. Sprinkle sand on a pane of glass and fasten the glass 
firmly in a vise. Now draw across the edge of the glass 
a violin-bow. The sand will arrange itself in various 
lines. 

4. Take a piece of paper and fold it up, as school boys 
do, into a square box without a lid. Hang this up to a 
walking. stick by four threads, and support the stick upon 
books or other convenient props. Then a lamp or 
taper must be placed under this dainty cauldron, 
and a little poured into it. In a few minutes 
the water will boi]. The only fear is lest the 
threads should catch fire and let the water spill into the 
lamp and over the table. ‘The flame must therefore not 
be too large. The paper does not burn, because it is wet 
and even if it resisted the wet it still would not burn 
through, because the heat imparted to it on one side by 
the flame would be very rapidly conducted away by the 
water on the other. 

5. Twist up the edges of a common playing card or other 
bit of card board, so as to fashion it into alight tray. On 
this tray place a layer of small shots or bits of Jead and 
heat it over the flame of a lamp. The lead will melt, but 
the card will not burn. It may be charred a little round 
the edges, but immediately below the lead it will not be 
burned, fer here again the lead conducts off the heat on 
one side as fast as it is supplied on the other. 

6. Take some lime (quicklime) and put in a glass dish 
and pour wateron it, Let a pupil take hold of the dish, 
to feel the heat produced. 

7. Get some anbydrous sulphate of copper. 
the blue sulphate heated in a crucible). 
it will become blue. 

, 8. Take a ball and fasten a cord to it, and let it swing. 
(a) It shows the attraction of the earth for ‘t, and (b) the 
force it acquires carries it on, up a hill, as it were, 

9. All bodies will do the same, even a piece of tissue 
paper. You doubt this? See then. I take this book, 
and fasten astring to it ; it does as well as the ball, does it 
not? NowlI put the tissue paper inside the book or 
against it and it vibrates also, 

10. Here is a cork, canI balance it on the point ofa 
pencil? You think not. I stick three pins into it, one 
on each side, and see how firm it stands. 


(This is 


Pour water on it; 





Lessons in Zoology. 


Zoology is the science of classification applied to ani:nals 
and it is indispensably requisite to teach the distinctions 
in a clear manner upon which the classification depends, 
To the pupils in elementary schools only the simplest out- 
line ueed be taught, with such facts and details as seem 
naturally appropriate to illustrate the subject. That the 
pupil should be led, by an exercise of his observing facul- 
ties, to discover the peculiarities upon which the classifica- 
tion is based. To do this, well known typical animals 
should be taken; such as man, monkey, bat, cat, rat, 
horse, deer, cow, and whale;—eagle parrot, canary, 
rooster, ostrich, snipe, and duck ;—turtle, alligator, rattle- 
snake, and frog ;—perch, cod, shark, etc. ;—bee, butterfly, 
beetle, etc. ;—spider and crab ;—squid, snail and oyster ;— 
star-fish, jelly-fish, and corcls. The distinction between 
organic and inorganiv should be shown ; the difference 
between animals and plants. This will lead to a considera- 
tion ot organic animal. 

The simplest names should be used, where possible, in 
preference to the more scientific, or, at least, as prepara- 
tory thereto, thus, it is better to use the term four-handed 
than quadrumana ; gnawers than rodentia ; scraichers than 
rasores; two-winged than dipiera; ete. A few scientific 
terms, such as mollusc and bivalve, are in such common use 
that they may be readily explained and applied. 

The use of animus, anecdotes jconcerning them, their 
peculiarities and habits, which the pupils have themselves 
observed—will form an indispensable part of these exer- 
cises. If they have not observed these things incite them 
to do so first of all. 

To teach Zoology the pupils must be stimulated to ac- 





quire as many facts as possible by their own observation 





and reading. Of. course such exercises will be conversa. 
tional, the reviews frequent. The instruction should also 
vembrace exercises in olassifying well-known animals 
from a miscellaneous list, giving the reasons in eaeh case 
This list ¢an be enlarged; oyster, whale, robin, spider, 
frog, cat. 

It is not expected that the classification should extend 
to species and variety, sometimes not even to genera. It is 
desirable that the pupils should have some definite ideas 
as to the relations of the following terms used in zoology; 
kingdom, branch or type, class, order, family, genus, 
species, variety, individnal. These can be best exhibited 
by a diagram, but should in no case be presented by for- 
mal definition. All but the last four should be mentioned 
in describing any given animal. 

The exercises should include a portion, at least, of the 
topics suggested in the following synopsis, which is here 
presented for the guidance of the teacher. The synopsis 
comprehends three successive outlines, each complete in 
itself or with that preceding it. 

The reasons of the classification should be given in each 
case. (Four great types of annimals will.be found.) Each 
type may be briefly defined. Vertel.rates, articulates, 
molluscs and radiates. It is not necessary here to say that 
a skeleton of each should be exhibited—it must be. 


1, Class of Vertebrates.-—Illustrate, by mentioning animals 
belonging to several classes; mammals (those which feed 
their young with milk) ; birds, reptiles, batrachians, (frog 
kind) fishes. Brief deseription of eaeh class to be given, 
Name commou vertebrates to be classified, occasionally 
mentioning an animal not a vertebrate, in order to test the 
attention and accuracy of the pupils; for example, alliga- 
tor, robir, mouse, worm, herring, toad, lion, jelly-fish, 
rattle-enake, elephant, flea, hawk, turtle, etc., etc. 

2 Class of articulates to be treated very briefly, but in 
the same manner as the vertebrates. Simplest division, as 
insects, crustacea, and worms, to be employed. 

3. Class of Molluscs—treat also briefly, by referring only 
to their general characteristics. Teach the meaning of the 
terms univalve and bivalve. Specimens of shells will be 
nseful for illustration; but it must be remembered that 
the structure of the animal itself is far more interesting 
and important than that of the snell which incloses it. 

4. Class of radiates—treat also briefly. (Here it would 
be well to refer to the traits of animals as herbivorous, car- 
nivorous, and omnivorous; also the general relations of the 
teeth of animals to other peculiarities, such as feet, forms, 
food, digestive apparatus, and habits) Having laid the 
above foundation deeply and firmly by eonversational les- 
sons, take up each class separately. 


MAMMALS, 

Order 1.—7wo-handed (Bimana).—To be treated briefly. 
The five races of mep, with their characteristic peculiari- 
ties. The geographical distribution of each to be also 
briefly referred to. 

Order 2.—Four-handed (Quadrumana).—A few examp- 
les, according to the experience of the pupils. Refer to 
the geogiaphieal distribution. 

Order 3.—Hand-winged ( Cheiroptera).—Use a drawing, 
or dried specimen,,if one can be procured. Any interest- 
ing facts about bats, and their nocturnal habits. 

Order 4.—Jnsect-eaters (Insectivora).—Omit altogether, 
except tomame the mole as such, and refer to its small 
hidden eyes, etc. 

Order 5.—Flesh-eaters (Carnivora).—To be treated 
more fully, Refer to general structure of teeth, feet, and 


stomach. Refer to cat family, using common cat a3 type ; 


dog family, using dog as a type ; weasel family, their form, 
habits, etc., naming sable, marten, ermine, and mink, and 
referring to the value of their furs; bear family; also 
briefly to seal family. 

Order 6.—(Marsupials).—Refer to the geographical dis- 
tribution, The exception of the opossum. 

Order 7.— Gnawers (Rodents).— Use the rat or squirrel 
asatype. Refer to peculiarity of teeth, and the provision 
for their continued growth. Teach about the rat, mouse, 
squirrel, beaver, rabbit. Refer to the wood-ehuck, porcu- 
pine, and guinea-pig. 

Order 8.—Thick-skinned (Pachyderms).—T-eat briefly 
of the elephant, the rhinoceros, and swine families; more 
fully of the horse family, including, horse, ass, mule, and 
zebra. Geograpbiral crigin of the horse, its dispersion and 
influence in human affairs. 

Order 9.— Cud-chewers (Ruminants).—Relations of feod 
to teeth, stomach, feet, etc., etc. Teach three families: 1. 





Deer family, horns solid, deciduous; 2. Hollow-horned 
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family, (norns permanent); 3., Camel family, (hornless). 
Refer to Wama and vicuna. 

Order 10.— Whale-like (Cetacea).—Refer w fish-like 
character of whale; how dissimilar; its uses. Also por- 
poise and dolphin. 

BIRDS. 

1, Birds of Prey (Raptores)— Vulture, falcon, owl, con- 
dor, nawk, eagle. 

2. Climbers (Scansores).—Parrot, woodpecker, etc. 

3. Perchers (Jnsessores).—Given a few well known birds 
as examples, 

4. Scratchers (Rasores).—Gallinaceous birds and dove 
family. 

5. Runners (Cursores). Ostrich; its habits. 

6. Waders (Grallatores.)—Crane, stork, snipe, ete. 

7. Swimmers,(Natatores).—Duck family ; Swan, petrel, 
penguine, albatross, etc. Refer tuo nests of birds, their 
migration, instincts, etc. 

Repmites anv Froc Famity.—Treat very briefly, teach- 
ing something of turtles, crocodiles, and alligators, ser- 
pents and their fanys; the frog and its transformations, 

Fisues.— Treat the classification very briefly ; show dis 
tinction Letween the two groups, bony and cartilaginous 
fishes, with the orders spine-finned and soft-finned ; also 
the shark and the sturgeon. 

ArticuLates.—These present many advantages for the 
schoolroom, They are smali and easily procured for per- 
ceptive teaching. A simple microscope is a great assis- 
tant in awakening aninterest. Of insects, collections{of 
type specimens can easily be made, Only the simplest 
and most. interesting facts, however, need be taught. The 
general characteristics of this class of animals should be ex- 
plained—their structure and the functions of their chief 
organs, Their wonderful transformation should be ex- 
plained and exemplified ; difference between insects proper, 
spiders, and many-footed articulates (myriapods). It is 
important to distinguish carefully the three terms, insect 
(i. ¢., six-footed [hexapod], or true insects), arachnids, or 
eight-footed spiders and scorpions, and myriapods, or 
many-footed millipeds and centipedes. In the insect 
proper, the body is divided into three divisions—the head, 
the body (or thorax), and the hind-body (or abdomen; 
the head is furnished with fee ers (antenna); the body 
supports three pairs of legs, and generally one or two pair 
of wings; the abdomen shows more or less clearly a 
number (seven) of rings or joints, In the arachnids, the 
head and body are consolidated into one division, which 
has no antennz, supports four pairs of legs, but no 
wings. In the myriapods, the enfire body consists of a 
series of very similar joints, not grouped into divisions 
separated (insected) from one another, but of which the 
first serves as u head. whilst each of the others, however 
numerous, supports either one or two pair of more or less 
imperfect legs. ‘ 

The following orders may be taught and exemplified ; 

1, Membrane-winged (Hymenoptera). Including the bee 
family, the ant family, the wasp family ; the ichnewmon 
family, their peculiarities, habits and instinct. 

2. Scale-winged (Lepidoptera)—Moths and butterflies, 
caterpillars, etc., clothes-moths, geometer. : 

3. Zewo-winged (Diptera).—Mosquito family, wheat-fly, 
house-fly, etc. 

4. Case-winged (Coleoptera).—Beetle, fire-fly, weevil, 
etc, 

5. Half-winged (Hemiptera) ; or bugs, cicadas or harvest- 
flies, tree-hopper, cochineal, boat-fly, etc. 

6. Straight-winged ( Orthoptera).—Cricket, katy did, locust, 
grass-hopper. 

7. Net-winged Neuroptera.—Dragon- fly, May-fly. 
to the white ants. 

Spiders (Arachnida). 

Many-footed insects (Myriapods).—Centipedes. 

‘Crustacea.—Crab, lobster. 

Worms.—Earth-worm. 


Refer 





Evotution or Epvoation—The catechism once formed 
the entire outfit of the school. Education meant, then, 
to believe. The reaction tollowed, and education meant 
next toknow. This, too, was found hollow, and educa 
tion was next taken for teaching us how and what to be, 
which again ended in a moral formalism, and in a refined 
sentimental self-seeking. We expound education as the 
art of preserving the race by training us what to do. To 
believe, to I:now, to be, to do, and finally, the synthesis of 
all the four, form the complete evolution of education, 
springing up in the order of the human faculties, percep- 
tion, reason, emotion, and the will.—Roroz. 








—S 
Suggestions to Teachers. 





THINGS TO BE PERFORMED 

1, Convince your scholars by your conduct that you are 
their friend. 

2. Take special care that your school-house and its ap- 
peudages are kept in order. 

3. Teach, both by precept and by practice, the use of 
the decimal or American currency. 

4. Be accurate. 

5. Cultivate a pleasant countenance. 

6. When scholars do wrong it is sometimes best to 
withhold imi ediate reproof, but to describe a similar case 
in general construction. 

7. Study to acquire the art of aptly illustrating a difficult 
subject. 

8. Take advantage of unusual occurrences to make a 
moral impression. 

THINGS TO BE AVOIDED. 

1. Guard against prejudice on enterirg a school. 

2. Do not allow your pupils to direct their own 
studies. 

3. Do not attempt to teach too many things. 

4, Never attempt to do extraneons business in school 
hours. 

5. Avoid making excuses to visitors for the defects of | 
your schools. 
6. Avoid wounding the sensibilities of a dull child. 
'. Never compare one child with another. 
8. Never lose your patience when parents unreason- 
abiy interfere with your plans. 
9. Ride no hobbies in teaching. 
— Page's Theory and Practice in Teaching. 





Lessons in Words, 





An explanation of the derivation off words will give a 
pupil an insight into their history, and he will comprebend 
their use and power. 

“Sierra” means a “saw ;” hence the use of the terms 
Sierra Nevada, Sierra Morena, for the mountains look like 
great saws turned up to the heavens. 

“Frank” comes from a native that possessed Gaul. 
They were distinguished from the Gauls by their love of 
freedom, their scorn of a lie. So marked was this national 
trait that it was applied to denote moral distinctions, 

“Slave” was once a noble word,- meaning glory. It 
was significant of freedom. But the Slaves (or Schlaves, 
as once spelled) became captives to the Teutonic race, and 
so a Slave was synonymous with one who was subject to 
another. 

“Turkey” is applied to a fowl that originated in this 
country, but it was supposed by the common people to 
have come trom Turkey. 

“ Daisy " Chaucer tells us, means “ day’s eye”—eye of 
day. The sun had this title first, but those who saw the 
daisy saw a likeness to the sun—the white flowerets re- 
sembling the rays— hence the name. 

“Knave” meant originally only “lad,” and it now 
means that in Germany, but so many lads were bad that it 
got to have a bad significance. 

“ Villain” meant aman who worked on a villa or farm ; 
but so many of them had rough hard natures that it took 
a low signification. 

“ Silly ” in the old English means blessed. Our early 
poets use the word to show harmlessness. The “silly 
sheep” 1s very common. But how the word has changed ! 


Golden Thoughts, 








Tuer talk most who hsve the least to say.—Prior. 

We wish for more in life, rather than more of it.—Jzan 
INGELOw. 

Tuart flower that follows the sun does so even in cloudy 
days.—I EIGnTon. 

No one loves to tell of scandal except to him who loves 
to hear it —Jgrome. 

Next to love, sympathy is the divinest passion of the 
human heart.—Burke. 

Be always employed about some rational thing, that the 
devil find thee not idle.—Jzrome. 

Never fear to bring the sublimest motive to the smallest 
duty, and the most infiaite comfort to the smallest trouble. 
—Paiurs Brooxs. 

Every man we meet with in this world, though we 
should never meet with him again, will meet with us at the 





Day of Judgment.—Da. J. MoCosu. 








Conguen thy, Till thou hast done that, thou arta 


slave ; for itis a e ~ a 
ti to an- 
other's appetite asst 88 well to be in subjection 
7 own.—Burrox. 


T ess 
peal ean he otis on the regular prosecution 
of some laudable purpc . ; 
: or lawful calling, which engages, 
helps and enlivens all ou. 
I Lats P owers.—W. Jay. 
w contemplation, if a m. . : om 
: begin with certainties, he 
shall end in doubts ; but it will be content to begin 


with doubts, he shall end in sag OE 


Tae sun should not set upon o ‘anger, neither should 
he rise upon our confidence. W< . 

. ‘bould forgive freely 
but forget rarely. I will not be rev : 
t Weel ‘wall ved and this I owe 
Oo my enemy ; but we remewbe, 4 thie I owe to 
myself.—Co.ron. 


A CERTAIN emount of opposition is ® cat help to a 
man. Kites rise against and not with thoiig Byen 
a head wind is better than none, No man ,... worked 
his passage anywhere in adeadcalm. Let n ion wax 
pale therefore because of opposition.—Joun Nea 

“ Nothing noble, nothing great, 

The world has ever known, 
Butjbegan a seed of thought 
By some generous nature sown.” 

Common sense is science exactly so far as it fulfills th 
ideal of common sense ; that is, sees facts as they are, or 
at any rate without the distortion of prejudica, and rea- 
sons from them in accordance with the dictates of sound 
judgment. And science is simply common sense at its 
best ; that is, rigidly accurate in observation and merciless 
to fallacy in logic.” —Hux.ey. 
I carriep away from Rugby dreadfully bad scholarship, 
but two invaluable possessions. First, a strong religious 
faith in and loyalty to Christ, and secondly, open minded- 
ness. It was said, and is still said, I believe, ot Arnold, 
by way of censure, that to him everything was an oper 
question every morning of his life. And though he never 
made any direct effort to unsettle any of our convictions 
that I can remember, we went out into the world the least 
hampered intellectually of any school of English boys ot 
that time. To this day I am always ready to change an 
old opinion the moment 1 can get a better one, and so I 
think it has been with many of my old school-fellows, 
though we believed ourselves to be a thorough “true blue”’ 
school.—Tnomas Houanes. 
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Things to Tell the Scholars. 


(PREPARED FOR THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

From $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 worth of bird’s nests 
are annually imported into Canton, most.of them com- 
ing from Java. They are very expensive, costing from 
$30 to $40 per pound. The nests are composed of pure 
gelatine, secreted by aspecies of swallow and deposited 
against a wall. 

Tue towboat Oakland left St. Louis for.New Orleans, 
May 15, with the heaviest tow taken seaward that way, 
eight barges carrying 160,000 bushels of wheat, 140,000 
bushels of corn, 5,000 barrels of flour, 3,000 sacks of 
bran, 6,000 sacks of oats, 5,000 packages of general treight. 
The total tonnage exceeded"10,000 tons. Most of the 
grain was for export. 

A wNEewspapER reporter in New York has been inquiring 
of dealers in dogs the prices for the various kinds of pets. 
He found that black and tan terriers cost from $10 to $50; 


Scotch terriers, from $15 to $85; spitz dogs from 
$15 to $35. poodles from $15 to $30; King 
Charles spaniels, from $85 to $75; Newfound- 


lands, from $25 to $35; fox hounds, from $25 to 
$50 ; and Shepherd dogs, Scotch, English and native, from 
$25 to $: 5. 

Mes. Haves has received from “ the women of Illinois ” 
an autograph album, as a testimonial to her fidelity to 
total abstinence principles while mistress at the White 
House. There aresix large volumes of 650 pages each, 
elegantly bound in full Turkey morocco and abounding in 
India-ink drawings. Vols. 1 and 2 are devoted to public 
officials in the federal and State governments. Vols.,3, 4 
and 5 contain the autographs of literary and artistic peo- 
ple. Longfellow, Holmes, Aldrich, Dr. Holland, Mark 
Twain, Mrs. Stowe, etc., are prominent. Vd. 6 is devoted 
to representatives of temperance and religion. 

Tue following gives the capacity of the larger Euro- 
pean churches but does not refer to seating : St. Peter's 
Church, Rome, holds 54,000 people ; St. Paul’s, London, 





35,000 ; St. Sophia's, Constantinople, 33,000; the Flor- 
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ence Cathedral, 24,300; St. Petronious, Bolo,’ essa: 
St, Paul's, Rome, 32,000 ; Notre Dame, 20,000 ; 
the Pisa Cathedral, 13,000; St. Stephen’ nna, 12,400; 
St. Dominico's, Bologna, 12,000; the cay~T! of Vienna; 
11,900 ; St, Marks, Venice, 7,000; th“ lan Cathedral, 
7,000, 

A “ partor” cattle car with tw heahet :enttle, - 
rived in New York from Oine**tis the cattle having 
come through without unloadir The cattle were fed and 
watered by a mechanical eo”!¥#ce operated from the 
end of the car, With an “D&ary car the cattle would 
have to be unloaded for te'M& three times, with consid- 
The superiority of the new car 
was shown not only. its increased capacity and the 
superior comfort the animals, buy also in 
the saving in weigh°Y diminished loss, which is usually 
With tlie “ parlor” car the loss was 


erable injury and dela’ 


about ten per cer 
under three per At. 
Tue Legion* honor was instituted in 1802, when Na- 
poleon war't the camp of Bologna, preparing for the 
famous de®™t on England, in honor of which, medals 
had alreg/ been struck. Great pomp and ceremony was 
displays UPOD the oceasion, and the sword o: Francis I, 
and {} helmet of Henry IV. figured in the performance. 
Tiye2zion consisted of 6,104 members, 104 grand officers, 
90 commanders, 450 officers, 5,250 knights, To-day 
yiere are 59,273 members, although the population of 
France has not augmented since 1802, when the French 
territory included the left bank of the Rhine, and the 
‘* Grand Cross " had been added to the other grades, 
Porspam is at present the chief place of German violet 
cultivation. At Berlin, Charlottenburg and Leipsic the 
cultivation of violets is also very extensive. The price 
perdozen during the winter months varies, accord'ng to 
demand and supply. The gardeners have succeeded in 
raising small violet trees by preventing the plant from 
blossoming for several years and managing to have it 
grow upright by carefully removing the lower leaves and 
shoots. In this way a miniature tree is gradually ob- 
tained of palm-like appearance, about fourteen centime- 
tres high, which, with its fine crown ot leaves, and its 
luxuriant blossoms, presents a most charming appearance. 
Tue year 1816 has been called the year without a 
summer.” There was sharp frost in every month. Jan- 
uary was mild, as was also February, with the exception 
of a few days. The greater part of March was cold and 
boisterous. April opened warm, but grew colder as it ad- 
vanced, ending with snow and ice and winter cold. In 
May, ice formed halt an inch thick, buds and flowers were 
-rozen, and corn killed. Frost, ice and snow were com- 
mon in June, Almost every green thing was killed, and 
the fruit was nearly ali destroyed. Snow fell to the depth 
of three inches in New York and Massachusetts, aad ten 
inches in Maine. July was accompanied with frost and 
ice. On the 5th, ice was formed of the thickness of win- 
dow glass in New York, New England and Pennsylvania, 
and corn was nearly all destroyed in certain sections. A 
cold north-west wind prevailed nearly all summer, Corn 
was so frozen that a great deal was cut down and dried 
tor fodder. Very little ripened in New England, even in 
Connecticut, and scarcely any even in the Middle States. 
Farmers were obliged to pay $4 or $5 a bushel for corn of 
1816, for seed of the next spring's planting. The first two 
weeks of September were mild. the rest of the month 
was cold with frost, and ice formed a quarter of an inch 
thick. Octeber was more than usually cold, with frost 
and ice. November was cold and blustering, with snow 
enough for good sleighing, December was quite mild and 
comfortable. 


Eure Lrrrre.—This eminent scholar died June 2, in 
Paris. Emile Littre was educated at the Lycee Louis Le- 
grand, When he left in 1819 he was the possessor of 
more than a hundred! volumes of prize books. He then 
devoted himself to studying mathematics, with a view to 
entering the Polytechnic school, but an accident caused 
him to change his mind, and hejstudied medicine for eight 
years with brilliant success, After having contributed 
largely to several medical journals, Littre sLouldered a gun 
and fought in the streets during the revolution of 1830, In 
1831 he joined the staff of Le National. To this news- 
paper he remained attached until 1851. Meanwhile he 
wrote philosophical articles for other journals. Every 
branch of knowledge seems to have occupied his attentiou. 
The work that Littre performed is incredible. Essays and 
articles he counted as nothing at all; but, to take only 
three of his works; the dictionary of the French language 
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took him twenty-seven years of labor. While he was en- 


gaged on his dictionary Littre worked week after week 
and month after month sixteen hours a day. The bnly 
holiday that,he took was one month at the seaside in the 
summer, For the benefit of those wao are curious in these 
matters it may be stated that the total length of the columns 
of the dictionary is 37,525 metres, 28 centimetres, upward 
of 20 miles. Nevertheless, during this time Littre did 
other work besides, When Auguste Comte, one of whose 
disciples Littre was, died in 1861, Mme. Comte begged 
Littre to write the life of her husband. Littre was then 
hard at work on his dictionary, and the only way to fulfil 
this debt of gratitude toward the founder of Positivism 
was to sacrifice three hours’ sleep. During a whole year 
Littre worked sixteen hours a day at his dictionary and 
three more hours on the volume, Auguste Comte and his 
Philosophy,” which appeared in 1863. Such intellectual 
labor is wonderful. 





Mottoes for the School-Room Walls. 


No Bad Thoughts, 

Be Self Reliant. 

Kind Words Never Die. 

Truth Wins When Deception Fails, 
Our life is what we Make it. 

Let all your Actions be Upright. 
Knowledge is Power. 

Always be Frank and Truthfal. 
Indclence Never Climbs a Hill. 
Never Give Up. 

Always be on Time. 

No Idlers Here. 

Wisdom is Strength. 

God Bless our School. 

Always be Polite. 

Strive to Please. 

Be kind to One Another. 

“T'll try,” must Succeed ; 

“T can’t,” must fail. 

Honest Youth makes a Happy Old Age. 
Truth is Golden. 

An Idle word can never be Recalled. 
Always do your Best. 

Well Begun in Half Done 

Doing Right Pays. 

Perseverance Wirs. 

Never Forget that God is Ruling. 








The Primary Class. 





TWO AND ONE. 
RECITATION. 

Two ears and only one mouth have you : 
The reason, I think, is clear: 
It teaches, my child, that it will not do 
To talk about all you hear. 
Two eyes and only one mouth have you. 
The reason of this must be, 
That you should learn that it will not do 
To talk about all you see. 
Two hands and only one mouth have you ; 
And it is worth repeating,— 
The two are for work you will have to do, 
The one is enough for eating. 





DO YOU GUESS IT IS I? 

I am a little thing, 

I am not very high ; 

I laugh, dance, and sing, 
And sometimes I cry. 

I have a little head 

All covered over with hair, 
And I hear what is said 
With my two ears there. 
On my two feet I walk ; 

I run, too, with ease ; 

With my little tongue I talk 
Just as much as I please. 
Ihave ten fingers, too, 

And just so many toes ; 
Two eyes to see through, 
And but one little nose. 
I’ve a mouth full of teeth 
Where my bread and milk go in ; 
And close by, underneath, 
Is my little round chin. 
What is this little thing, 
Not very, very high, 


—— - a ————— 


That can laugh, dance and sing? 
Do you guess it is I? 
—Mrs. Follen’s Little Songs. 
The above is a very effective recitation for a young 
child. Have the little one laugh, cry and point to eyes, 
nose, mouth, show fingers, etc., and it never fails to please 
the audience. 





THE LOSING BAG. 
Little Harry Careless 
Was always losing things— 
Shoes and hats, and slates and books, 
Pencils, marbles, strings— 
Till at last his mother 
Took a faded flag, 
(A great, enormous one it was,) 
And made of it a bag. 
‘‘Now, my careless Harry,” 
Said she, with a kiss, 
‘« When you feel like losing things, 
Pop them into this.” 
** That I will,” cried Harry, 
Happy as a king ; 
And since he’s had the losing bag 
He’s never lost a thing. 
—Harper’s Young People. 
LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Keep guard of your words, my darlings, 
For words are wonderful things : 
They are sweet like the bee’s fresh honey, 
Like the bees they have terrible stings. 
They can bless like the warm, glad sunshine, 
And brighten a lonely life, 
They can cut in the strife of anger, 
Like an open, two-edged knife. 
Let them pass through your lips unchallenged, 
If their errand is true and kind ; 
If they come to support the weary, 
To comfort and help the blind. 
If a bitter revengeful spirit 
Prompts the words, let them be said ; 
They may flash through a brain like lightning, 
Or fall on a heart like lead. 
Keep them back if they’re cold and cruel, 
Under bar, and lock and seal ; 
The wounds they make, my darlings, 
Are always slow to heal. 
May peace guard your lives and ever 
From this time of your early youth, 
May the words that you daily utter 
Be the beautiful words of truth. 


The Chains of Appetite. 








A RECITATION. 

A man goes on for quite a long time drinking—moder- 
ately. He thinks he could easily stop if he would. No 
one who has lived in the world and observed at all can 
have failed to see the vast, the rapid increase in the use of 
tobacco. In vaindo men plead. In vain do physicians 
protest and point out the mischiefs tnat come from the 
habitual use of a poison. Many of them use it themselves, 
and there‘ore will not see the harm it does, And because 
the effects are not immediate and fatal, therefore men per- 
sist in the habit. 

Shall I tell you why? 

Because it is too strong for them. Half of them will 
tell you, “I can stop ifI will,” but you will observe that 
they never “ will.” ; 

Ten million dollars increase of revenue the last year, 
“chiefly from duties on cigarettes.” This is indeed 
dreadful. 

They can stop if they will—can they? And yet pay ten 
millions to wear galling chains, It does’nt do any hurt? 
Where then the great increase in nervous diseases, of para- 
lysis, of sudden death ? 

The habit is manly, is it? Boysthink so. It is insidi- 
ous, it is soothing, it is sovial, it is cheerful. What it it is; 
it is also harmful, it is dirty, it is unsavory, it destroys the 
nerves, its effects become hereditary, that is the worst ot 
it. His father smoked, good man, and died in his prime, 
and his children have an inheritance of weak nerves and 
strong appetites. The cbhains are born on us! 





Uneasy lie the heads of all who rule ; 
The most so his whose kingdom is a school. 
—O, W. Houmes, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

Tae University of the City of New York held its com- 
mencement June 23, There were twenty-two graduates 
—seven B.S. and fifteen B.A. andtour ©.E. The three 
fellowships were won by E. F. Pearce, G@. M Duncan, O. 
Ball. ThejButler prizes were taken by G. M. Duncan, 
C. L. Bristol. The Philomathean prizes by W. 0. Cud- 
lipp, H. W. Skerry. It issaid that Dr. John Hall will 
become Chancellor in place of Dr. Crosby, who has re- 
signed. 

G. 8. 69.—The. male department sent thirty graduates 
to the Oity College, a larger number than any other G, 8. 
The closing exercises, June 23, were remarkably interest- 
ing. Principal fElgasJis doing,an enviable work ; he is 
no routinist, but a genuine teacher and fortunate in his as- 
sistant, W. H. Bennett, who hes not been gbsent from 
school one minute in two years, received a silver medal ; 
thirteen others had a like excellence during one year. Dr. 
Taylor made a fine address ; Mr, Elgas received a beauti- 
ful engraving. 





Cotigce or rae City or New Yore.—The “commence- 
ment” washeld Juae 23. President Webb gave prizes as 
follows : Pell medal, Albert Strauss ; Cromwell do., Wal- 
ter Moeller, W. L. Fetler, C. W. Wolfertz; Ward do., L. 
Ettinger; G F. McEwen, H. Schroeder (2), D. L. Rauch, 
E. Iigen (2), A, Bacon (2), L Muller (2), J. J. McNulty, 
D, H. Martin, A. Ulman, E.,W. Still, P. Rosenthal, V. H. 
Koehler, F. M. Devoe, W. Fuchs, J. Pederson. Certifi- 
cates of same value as above toJ. L. Fruauf, A. Sints, J. 
Prochozka, J. H. Stark, H. B. Oorey, A. E. Mester. Riggs 
medals to A, G. McAdie, H. E. Brown. The Claflin 
medals to T. Beran, E. Iigen,O. J. Cohen. Prizes, J. L. 
Berttenweiser (2), C. H. Jackson, J. H. Grotecloss, jr. 
The Kelly prizesjto J. Baumeister, D. H. Martin. The 
Lockwood prize to W. M. K. Olcott. 

Degrees conferred : The degree of Bachelor of Arts was 


couferred upon the following candidates; Frederick A. 


accn, Theodore Beran, Edmund Bittner, Edmund A. Boas, 
Ogden D. Budd, Mark Casper, Moses Esberg, Daniel Ein- 
horn, Leo Ettinger, Edwin J. Freedman, Wm. W. Giles, 
Fred. G. Hunt, James W. Hyde, Robert N. Kenyon, Jul- 
ius Lichtenstein, Geo. R. Lockwood, jr., Alexander G. 
McAdie, John J. McCormick, Alexander H. McKinney, 
Daniel H. Martin,jWm. E, C. Mayer, Wm. H. Nammack, 
Wm. M. K. Olcott, John J. O'Reilly, Ascher L. K. Piddian, 
Moses Weinman, Adolph Worms. 

The degree of Bachelor of Sciences was conferred upon 
the tollowing candidates: Herman Aaron, John Baumeis- 
ter, Abram Brothers, Edward P. Oarroll, Louis N. Grose, 
George Haas, Frederick A. Happy, Moses Kakeles, Rich- 
ard B. Lunn, John J. McNulty, Aurelias E. Mestre, Wm. 
A, Newton, Frank K. Perkins, Edwin 8. Popper, George 
Riedeman, Fred. Roeser, Herman Schreeder, Edward W. 
Stitt, Albert Ulmann, Edward B. Wells. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Tue Rev. A. D. Mayo, who has lately traveled through 
the South, takes a cheerful view of education in that reg- 
ion. He declares that there is an increasing enthusiasm 
oa the subject and that the chief need at present is of 
more discussion. Good country schools are especially 
wanted—the cities are comparatively well supplied. 


Inpiana.—In acertain county in this State, the county 
superintendent adds a certain amount to the per-centage 
gained in the examination it the teacher takes an educa- 
tional paper. And the idea is a good one. In one case 
the superintendent sent to the publishers of the Tzacners’ 
Institute to see if a certain name was really on their 
books ; the teacher claimed he took the T. L. and so got a 
higher per-centage,—but his name could not be found !_ 


Bosron.—The histerv of the Museum of Fine Arts illus- 
trates the fact that in Boston everybody lends a hand, for 
already, since 1870, more than $400,000 have been collect- 
ed from the people. At the first subscription, in which 
more than $260,000 was realized, there was one subser.p- 
tion of $25,000, one of $15,000, one of $10,000, thirteen of 
$5,000, forty-five of $1,000, and the remainder was given 
by more than nine hundred persons, in sums ranging from 
$700 to 35 cents. Teachers, ministers, merchants, artists, 
actors, factory operatives, all are enrolled,on the list of 
honor; even children’s fairs and festivals! Ih other 
words, this great work represents the heart ot the people. 

But the best thing about the Boston Art Museum is its 
visible and constant utility. The basement is given up to 





a colony of perfectly appointed study rooms for drawing, 
modeling, wood-carving, lectures, etc. The first floor pre- 
sents the richest collection of sculpture in casts and studies 
to be found anywhere save in Berlin, arranged chrono- 
logically in order, beginning with Egypt, and ending its 
long epic journey at the feet of Michael Angelo. It is one 
of the completest galleries of the world; it is all the 
time a school, and pupils may be seen anywhere pursu- 
ing their silent toil under the occasional direction of ap 
instructor. The floor above is only another story of this 
hive of the Muses, but among pictures and decorative 
studies. The galleries are sparsely hung but instructively ; 
and at all times one may study not only many good ex- 
amples of early Dutch and Continental art, but the best 
things of Allston, West, Copely, Stuart, Millet, Corot, 
Couture, Wm. M. Hunt, George Innes, J. Rollin Tilton, 
and others. Loan exhibitions continually retresh and in- 
vigorate the exposition. In many practical matters of 
deepest importance to the art-loving public our own Exe- 
cutive people at the Metropolitan could profitably take 
council with Col. Loring, who is to Boston esthetic what 
Wendell Philips is to Boston forensic, or the Liberal Club 
to Boston dialectic. 





The State Association, 





The following lines will return members free from Sara- 
toga—tickets’good until July 20 ; 

Long Island Railroad: Ulster and Delaware Railroad ; 
Rhinebeck and Connecticut Railroad ; Ogdensburgh and 
Lake Champlain Railroad ; Lake Champlain Steamboat Co.; 
Lake George Steamboat Co; Adirondack Company's Rail- 
road ; Schoharie Valiey and M. and 8. Railroad ; Otsego 
Lake Steamboat Co.; Cooperstown and SusquehannaValley 
Railrvad ; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad ; 
Utica ; Lthaca and Elmira Railroad ; Lake Ontario Southern 
Railroad ; Syracuse, Chenango and New York R: ilroad ; 
Seneca Lake Steam Navigation Co. ; Buffalo, New York 
and Philadelphia Railroad ; Rochester and Pittsburgh Rail- 
road, Bath and Hammondsport Railroad, Lake Keuka Steam 
Navigation Co.; Boston, Hoosac Tunnel, and Western 
Railroad. 

Delaware and Hudson Canal Oompany’s Railroads will 
sell round trip excursion tickets through to Saratoga, from 
most stations at half rates, except tor short distances. Day 
line of steamers on the Hudson, People’s evening line of 
steamers, and Troy Citizens’ line of steamers will sell ex- 
cursion tickets. 

The New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad will 
sell return tickets at Binghamton to members coming from 
any point on their road, at one third fare; also the New 
York, Ontario and Western Railroad, and the Southern 
Central Railroad. 

The Northern Central Railroad between Elmira and 
Oanandsigua, and the Syracuse, Geneva fand Corning 
Railroad between Geneva and Corning, have reduced their 
rates on all tickets to two cents per mile, same as New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad. 

The hotels at Saratoga range trom $2.50 to $1.25 per 
day. The boarding-houses from $2.50 to $1.25. 








LETTERS. 





I inclose an article on penmanship in response to your 
oft repeated request to the;teachers who have been suc- 
cessfal in teaching any branch to give the readers of the 
Instrruts the benefit of their experience. I hope you 
will find the article worthy of a place in your columns. 
A. E. 8. 





Your quotation from the superintendent's report expres- 
ses my opinion of your Instrrvre. Each number I receive 
I think a great improvement has been made over the 
last number ; but when I overhaul the old papers they 
always seem much better than I had thought them. 

One question which our county superintendent never 
fails to ask the candidates for examination is : “ Will you 
attend the county institute ?” The answer frequently is, 
“ I will if I succeed in getting a school.” In other words, 
you want a barn built ; a man offers to do the work, you 
inquire, “ Do you understand the business?” The reply 
is, “ If you give me the job I will spend a week in learn- 
how to build barns,” ; 

He,is not.a teacher who does. not exclaim, ‘‘ Woe is me 
if Tjteach not,” and “ Woe is me, if I learn not how to 





teach.” GRETOBEN, 





EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





The Richest Prince. 


(Translated from the German.—J, KERNER.) 
‘*Grand,” spoke the prince of Saxony, 
‘“‘Is my country in its might, 

Stored with silver are the mountains, 
Wealth untold hid out of sight.” 

** See my land in its abundance,” 
Spoke the sovereign from the Rhine ; 
**Golden grain in all the valleys, 

On the mountains noble wine.” 

** Handsome cities, wealthy convents,” 
Louis of Bavaria cries, 

‘* These are reasons why my country 
With your own in riches vies.” 
Eberhard, he the bearded, 
Wurtemberg’s beloved prince, 

Spoke : ‘‘ My land has but villages, 
And its hills no wealth evince.” 

** Yet a treasure has it hidden, 
That in forests e’er so great, 
In the hand of any subject, 
I can safely trust my fate.” 
Then called out the lords from Saxony, 
From Bavaria, from the Rhine,— 

‘* Bearded prince, your land is richest, 
More than diamond—wealth is thine.” 

Ipa A. AHLBORN, 








Educate the Teachers, 





Weare glad to see people awaking to the importance 
of skilled labor in school teaching as well as in other pro- 
fessions. It is true that many good teachers and good 
housekeepers have been developed through the old routine, 
but at what an expense to pupils and providers. The re- 
sult of bad habits of thought that a pupil may acquire be- 
cause the teacher is not capable of directing his mind, are 
far-reaching, and cannot be estimated. The teacher who 
succeeds without training¥would, no doubt secure far 
greater and better results with proper aid. A teacher who 
is a superficial.thinker, whose education corsists only of a 
smattering of the surface knowledze of books, will not, and 
cannot successfully impart instruction to the young. Such 
a teacher may have a faculty for bringing the pupil up to 
required standard of grading, through a process of cram- 
ming of facts, from the book, but the value of such teach- 
ing is not very great. It is largely through such teachers 
that our public school system has tallen into disrepute, and 
been so unpleasantly criticised within ihe last few 
years. 

If a boy or girl graduates from the high school, having 
passed through all the lower grades with only a knowledge 
of tacts and figures, having scarcely any idea of thinking 
out things for himself, he would be better fitted for the 
actual duties of life 1f he had been apprenticed to a good 
trade after learning to read and write. (So of a teacher.) 
A teacher should have sufficient mental culture and 
enough training for the work of instruction, to feel that he 
is not placed in the schoolroom merely to hear lessons, but 
he is also responsible for the mental develop ment of those 
placed under his care.— Practical Teacher. 


Technical Education, 








© Professor Zochos infthe Industrial News, says; A tech- 
nical education, simply means a practical knowledge and 
training so acquired as to ena»le the student to enter on 
the immediate practice, while at school, of those methods 
and usual results which make up the various occupations, 
professions and trades in which men engage “ for a living.” 
It develops and involves personal independence and self 
support in the young while still at school. This may 
seem a difficult problem to solve; and, at first, can be ap- 
proached approximately. The pupils of the Cooper Union, 
in the Female Art School alone, earned for themselves 
last year over $6,800 out of the very process ot instruc- 
tion. Mostof these pupils are engaged in self-.upporting 
occupations, inthe various stores and workshops in the 
city, and come only in the evening for instruction ; yet 
they learn about as'much as do college students,” who are 
wholly dependent upon others for support. 

The American people neei a system of common schools, 
coming up from the simplest methods of training tLe in- 
fant mind for usefulness, to the complete mental prepara- 
tion received for solving even the most complicated and 
difficult problems that can be set before the human mind 
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But all those schools, except the! Intant Schools,” can, in 
a great measure, and should be made self-supporting 
through the products of the work of the pupils in their 
very process of study. Even translations of Greek and 
Latin, if properly made,¥can be turned to account in some 
“ literary magazine,” and the test of practicability can be 
constantly applied so that every kindof knowledge, study 
or course of training, shall be made to do present service in 
society, and be “made easy"—in the common phrase 
What isthe use of asking a pupil: ‘How many barley- 
corns will go around the earth?” when the store, right 
next to the school house, furnishes a thousand useful prob- 
lems for his arithmetic ? 

What an injury itisto the independence and even self- 
respect of a young person, that having spent five, six or 
eight years in ‘*a course of study,” and “having graduat- 
ed,’ he who needs, as he stands trembling on the verge of 
actual life, obliged to earn his own living but not knowing 
a single occupation or skilled employment, now seek to 
find somebody who cai teach, employ and at the same time 
pay him to be useful to society. 

Ought not this to be done at the very start, without 
waiting till the boy or girlis 14 or 16 years old? 

To teach, to employ and to pay at the same time—this 
is the problem that must be solved by our system of 
American common schools, Let the American people 
ponder over this great problem, 

Such a system of common schools, academies and col- 
leges as we now have, is calculated to build up certain in- 
telligent and wealthy classes, and leave the mass of the 
people ignorant and dependant. The poor, below a certain 
level which includes a large majority of the people, can gain 
but little or nothing that is practical out of these institu- 
tions of instruction wherein the mind of the pupil is 
trained without employing his hands, or his hands em- 
ployed without producing any useful or paying result. 
The “old apprentice system ” was better than that. 

Since that system has passed away by the introduction 
of machinery and a “ new order of things,” we must inter- 
weave its spirit and design into our system of common 
schools. Let this system be divided into three grades, 
schools of agriculture, schools of mechanics and schools of 
the five professions, viz. : the teacher, the physician, the 
iawyer, the minister and the statesman. 

Our system of “ Technical schools” must draw their re- 
sources from the whole wealth of the commonwealth. 
They must draw within their reach every child of the 
land by a compulsory and yet a free education. They 
must havea “ beginning, a middle and an end ’—and the 
end must be the fitting of human beings [ior the practical 
conduct of a useful,a noble and a happy life. Peter 
Cooper, the veneratle founder ot the Cooper Union, says, 
in his ‘open letter” addressed to President Hayes, 
‘* Let us promote and instruct industry all over the land, 
by founding, under natioval, state and municipal encour- 
agement, industrial schools of every kind that can ad- 
vance skill in labor. ‘“ We need the industrial school of 
art and science, and it should be made theduty of the 
local governments to provide a practical education for the 
mass of the people, as the best method of “guaranteeing 
to every State, a Republican form of government.” 

A writer on this subject, well says, “ The increasing 
poverty of the masses, the decay of public health, the de- 
cline of private and public virtue and simplicity of life, 
the warnings of the truest men and women of the nation 
—all alike proclaim the necessity of educating the head and 
the hand together, and that this is the great need of the 
nation. ‘“ It will not do,” he adds, “to say taat children 
have no time to study and work at a trade; for the suc- 
cess ot the “halt-tine system ” is already too well estab- 
lished. The Hon. Mr. Newell is right in maintaining that 
the time given to the tricks of spelling. mental arithmetic, 
grammar and geography, could be applied to much better 
purposes.” 

As to the cost of Industrial and Technical education, it 
can be made the cheapest as well as the noblest invest- 
ment of the nation. For a small outlay, not exceeding 
thirty dollars a year on each student apprentice, we can 
put skill and productiveness in him or her for life ; raise 
labor to intelligence and position, spread industry to every 
man, woman and child in the community, and strike a 
destructive blow at the pauperism, drunkenness, vice, crime, 
disease and insanity that are now undermining the life of 
the nation. We need an entire revolution in the spirit, 
the methods and the aims of our common school system. 

An eminent educator, near Boston, told the writer a 
few days ago, that the “ High School for Girls " in Bos- 


prostitutes of that city to a degree that called attention. 
Why? One would suppose that their superior education 
would lift them out of that sphere of life. The answer 
was: “Attheir graduation the girls know nothing by 
which to earn their own living, except to teach in the 
methods they have been taught, If they have no taste 
for this, or if they fina the market for teachers ‘ over- 
stocked,’ they must earn their living somehow else. Who- 
ever employs them has to teach them also, and lose money 
at first in supporting them till they have become useful. 
The girls have learned to despise unskilled and servile 
labor,’ and they can practice none other. How can they 
drcp into that class after their education? Flattered by 
designing men, solicited by bad examples, in the midst of 
the refinement and innocent pleasures for which they 
long pushed on by absolute wantjand ‘ hungry for life’ 
—is is a wonder that many of these ‘ highly educaied’ but 
simple creatures yield to the seductions and delusions of 
vice ?” 

The chief element in this sad story is the want of any 
industrial capacity above the ‘‘ unskilled and servile forms 
of labor ” and the hunger for life.” 

Our common school system is fit only. for those chil1- 
ren whose parents can support them till they can support 
themselves by some sskilled etnployinent which they 
learned outside of the schools. These schools create a 
class whose minds are filled with facts, principles and 
“ notions ” called knowledge, which can be turned to little 
or no practical use in “ gettir.g a Jiving,” and who revolt 
against any servile form of labor. It is equally true that 
most children have to Jeave school before the age of twelve 
or fifteen in order to earn’ their.own living ; the parents 
cannot support them. These make the ready material for 
the criminal and pauper classes. 





Juvenile Library for $100. 





The Literary World, on being asked for a list of books 
for school children in their fourth, fifth and sixth years of 
school, gives the following : 

Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common Yhings. J. 

D. Champlin. Holt, 

Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons and Places. J. 


$3 00 


D. Champliz. Holt, 3 50 
Young Folks’ History of the United States. T.W. 

Higginson. Lee & Sherard, 3 50 
American History. J. Abbott. Sheldon. 8 vols, 1000 
Old Times in the Oolonies. C. ©. Coffin, Harpere, 3 00 
Child's History of England. ©. Dickens. Porter 

& Coates, 2 vols. 1 50 
Tales of a Grandfather. W. Scott. 4vols. Scrib- 

ner, 3 00 
Children’s Crusade. G. Z.Gray. Houghton, 1 50 
The Age of Fable. T. Bulfinch. New ed., '76. 

Lee & Shepard, 3 00 
Abbott's Histories. J. ard J.S. C. Abbott. 26 vols. 

out of 32 as follows: Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, Al- 

exander, Romulus, Hanniba, Pyrrbus, Julius 

Cesar, Cleopatra, Nero, Alfred the Great, Wil- 

liam the Conqueror, Richard L., II. and III , Mar- 

garet of Anjou, Mary Queen of Scots, Elizabeth, 

Charles I. and IL, Peter the Gueat, Genghis 

Khan, Marie Antoinette, Madame Roland, Jose 

phine, Louis Philippe. Harpers. Each $1 26 00 
Marco Polo. G. M. Towle; Lee & Shepard 1 25 
Vasco da Gama, do do 1 25 
Pizarro, do do 125 
Magellan, do do 1 25 
True Stories from History and Biography. N. Haw- 

thorne. Houghton. 1.25 
Boyhood of Great Men. Edgar. Harpers. 1.25 
Life of George Washington. W. Irving. Abridged. 

Putnam. 2 50 
The Boyhood of Martin Luther. H. Mayhew. Har- 

pers, 125 
Robert Dick, Geologist and Botanist. J. Smiles ; 

Harpers, . 150 
Joan of Arc, J. Tuckey ; Putnam, 1 00 
The Story of a Fellow-Soldier. Bishop Patterson ; 

F. Audrey ; Macmillan, 1 00 
Stories of the Sea Told by Sailors’ E. E. Hale: 

Roberts, 1 00 


Story of Captain Cook's Voyages. M. Jones ; Cassell 2 00 
Two Years Before the Mast. R.H. Dana; Osgood, 1 50 
Round the World. Samuel Smiles; Harpers, 1 50 





Mutineers of the Bounty. Lady Belcher; Harpers, 1 50 


ton was proved by statistics to have contributed to the | A Thousand Miles in the Rob Roy. Macgregor ; 


Roberts, 125 
The Fairy Land of Science. A. B. Buckley ; Appleton 1 50 
Life and her Children. A. B. Buckley ; Appleton, 150 
Science for the Young. J. Abbott. Heat, Light, 

Water, and Land, Force, 4 vols; Harpers, 6 00 
History of a Mouthful of Bread. J. Mace: Harpers, 175 
Threads of Knowledge. D. Carey ; Cassell, 100 
Anecdotes of the habits and instincts of Animals. R. 

Lee ; Dutton, 1 00 
Anecdotes of the habits and instincts of Birds, Rep- 

tiles and Fishes. R. Lee ; Dutton. 1 00 
Field Friends and Forest Foes. P. Browne; Cassell, 1 25 
Little Folks in Feathers and Fur. O.T. Miller; Dut- 

ton, 2 25 
Odd Folks at Home. C. L, Mateaux ; Cassell, 2 00 
Wings and Stings. A. L. 0. E. Carter, 35 
Queer Pets at Marcy's. O. T. Miller; Dutton, 2 50 
Adventures of a Young Naturalist. L. Biart ; Har- 

pers, 175 
First Lessons in Botany. A. Gray ; Lvison, 1 30 
Learning to Draw. Viollet le Duc ; Putnam, 2 00 
What Girls can Do. P. Browne ; Cassell, 1 50 
Tales from the Odyssey. ‘‘ Mater familias,” Harpers, 2 50 
First Steps in English Literature. Gilman ; Barnes, 1 00 
Familiar Talks on English Literature. A. 8. Richard- 

son ; Jansen, 2 00 
Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told. M. Seamer ; 

Nelson, 1 50 
The Boy’s King Arthur. 8, Lenier ; Scribners, 3 00 
About Old Story-Tellers. D. G. Mitchell ; Scribners, 2 00 
Arabian Nights. Townsend's ed. ; Houghton, 1 00 
Robinson Orusoe. I!tustrated ; Harpers, 1 50 
Parents’ Assistant. M. Edgeworth ; Houghton, 1 25 
Sandford and Merton. T. Day ; Roberts, 1 00 
Masterman Ready. Captain Marryat ; Appleton, 1 00 
Swiss Family Robinson. J. Wyss ; Lippincott, 100 
Settlersin Canada. Captain Marryat ; Appleton, 1 00 
Tom Brown books. T. Hughes, 2 vols ; Harpers, 1 50 
Bodley Books. Scudder, 5 vols ; Houghton, 7 50 
Rollo’s Tour in Europe. J. Abbott, 10 vols ; Sheldon, 9 00 
The Boy Travelers in the Far East. T. W. Knox, 2 

vols ; Harpers, 6 00 
We Girls. A. D. T. Whitney ; Osgood, 1 50 


John Gray, or Work for Boys. J Abbott, 4 vols; 5 00 
Little Susy’s Six Birthdays. E, Prentiss ; Randolph, 85 

The above list “foots up” about $150, but could prob- 
ably be bought at not far from $100. 





Where to Spend the Summer. 





A REGION OF WATERFALLS. 

The Delaware Valley, below Port Jervis, N. Y., is a 
most wonderful region tor the number, volume and beauty 
of its waterfalls. The Sawkill, Vandermarck, Sarrantyne, 
Raymendkill, Adams, Dingman’s, Decker’s, Tom's, Little 
and Big Busbkill and Saw Creeks entering the Delaware 
within a distance of twenty miles, rise in the mountain 
wilderness of Pike County, Pa, and to reach the river, 
must encounter a fall of over 1500 feet. Ata low esti- 
mate there are over 500 striking cataracts formed on the 
different creeks, during that short flow. None of them 
are surpassed for beauty or weird, picturesque surround- 
ings by the world famed watertells of the Oatskils or 
White Mountains. This charming region is only reached 
by the Erie R. R. The Falls of the Sawkill are one mile 
from the popular summer resort, Milford, Pa. After flow 
ing for some distance at the bottom of a rocky gorge, 
whose perpendicular wails of rock rise in places one hun- 
dred feet above the water, the Sawkill Creek leaps from a 
ledge some twenty feet in height, then gathers itself in a 
glassy pool, and a short distance further on plunges madly 
down the face of a perpendicular precipice, a hundred 
feet, its volume broken into a thousand sparkling forms by 
jutting rocks, and lashed into seething, foaming fury at 
the bottom. A silvery cloud of spray rises from the 
cauldron below from the prismatic atoms of which, under 
the influence of the sunlight that findsits way through the 
clustering evergreens crowning the hoary peaks that 
overlook the falls, a rainbow springs and rears its phan- 
tom arch over the troubled waters, 

Three miles below Milford are the falls of the Ray- 
mondskill, A mile above the junction of the Raymonds- 
kill Creek with the Delaware, its waters, after numerous 
falls of from ten to twenty feet, rush down a sloping, 
jagged ledge of rock a hundred feet, not in a continnous 





fall, but in a series ot confused tumbles, the water being 
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lashed and beaten into a mass of dashing foam. Finding 
the bottom, it hurries on, a smooth, glassy stretch of 
stream, in which the rocky walls, the blue sky, and the 
overhanging trees and foliage are beautifully mirrored, and 
with one wild leap of nearly seventy five feet reaches the 
level of the creek below, to rush on through a dark gorge 
at the base of a mountain rising nearly a thoasand feet 
high, To the left of the second fall, coming timorously 
down its mossy bed from some place high up in the 
mountain, & gauzy stream of water tumbles to the creek, 
asilvery torrent aptly called the Bridal Veil. The sur 

roundings. are the wild woods?and the towering hills-- 
the very home of solitude. 

The Falls of Dingman’s near the village of Dingman’s 
Ferry, one of the popular summer resorts in the “ Erie 
Territory.” High Falls is a wild reach of stream two 
hundred feet in extent—a high perpendicular leap, then a 
gathering of the waters, and then a thundering plunge 
down the slanting but angular face of the rocks. Factory 
Falls is a tumultuous dropping of the waters of the creek 
wrought to their utmost fury by sharp projecting rocks 
and frequent precipices, until they writhe and contort 
themse]ves into such shapes as have gained them the name 
of Maniac Waters. Fulmer Falls are a series of most pic- 
turesque cataracts. The Silver-Thread Fall is the crown- 
ing beauty of these mountain torrents. It is a thread of 
water but a few feet wide, but it comes with one contin- 
uous fall of a hundred and fifty feet down the tace of the 
mountain, every drop of water being lashed into the whit- 
estfoam. Its bedis the solid rock, and dense torest trees 
prevent the sun from entering anywhere uponit. Svand- 
ing at the side of the troubled pool which receives the 
waters after their plunge, the visitor may look up along 
the course of the Silver Thread, and see a patch of beau- 
tiful blue sky at the farther end. This charming region is 
only reached by the famous “ Erie Railway.” You go from 
New York to Port Jervis on the magnificent road and 
then by stage over a splendid road down the Delaware. 





Storing of Electricity. 





One of the latest and most interesting of electrical novel- 
ties is the improvement in the secondary battery of 
Geston Planté, by M. Faure, which has been brought to 
the notice of the scientific world by the accounts of the 
transportation of a box of “electric energy” from Paris to 
Glasgow, for the purpose of having it submitted to Sir 
William Thomson, the eminent electrician, for tests and 
measurements. The results of this experiment have been 
pronounced wonderful, but no facts have yet been made 
public which afford a basis for an estimate as to the com 
mercial value of the invention. 

In attempting to follow M. Faure’s plan of construction 
some difficulty was experienced in making the red lead re- 
main in the place during the rolling up of the two elect- 
trodes, Therefore the battery was constructed of square 
plates of lead, each having an ear projecting upward from 
one side, for attachment to a binding post. This plan 
succeeded very well, the flat plates having the advantage 
of retaining a great quantity of red lead and of being easily 
formed into a compact pile. 

The plates employed in the experimental battery were 
of pure lead foil, having the thickness of a postal card, a 
width of 7 inches, a height of 7} inches, with an ear pro 
jecting from the top 14 inches wide and 3 inches high. 
The total effective surface on both sides and edges of each 
plate is 100 square inches. Ten such plates are sufficient 
for a single element for ordinary uses, and such an element 
may be fairly charged by means of four gravity cells, but 
a stronger current is much quicker and more satisfactory. 
The method followed in building up the secondary elements 
was as follows : 

After cutting out a sufficient number of lead plates, 
pieces of canton flannel, 15 inches long and 74 inches wide, 
Were cut, and finally as many sheets of blotting paper, 7} 
inches square, as there were lead plates were provided. 

The next step was to prepare a thick paint of red lead 
by mixing the dry pigment with water containing one- 
tenth of sulphuric acid. This paint had a consistency of 
paste, and was applied thickly to one side of the sheet of 
lead with @ common fiat paint brush. The canton flannel 
having been painted to within one quarier inch of all ‘ts 
sdges un the nap side, the lead was laid, painted side down 
Upon the painted canton flannel, when the other side of 
the iead was painted and the cloth was neatly ‘olded over 
the lead, completely enveloping it with the exception of 
the ear at the top, and projecting about one quarter inch 





beyond all of the edges of the lead. The lead with its en- 
velope was then laid upon a level board, ‘amd another 
plate was prepared in the same manner and placed over 
the first, with an intervening layer of blotting paper, and 
with the ear placed opposite the ear of the first, Other 
lead plates were added in the same way, with the inter- 
posed sheet of blotting paper and with the ears al- 
ternatiig in position. When ten plates had been 
placed together in this manner they were clamped 
together with two or three elastic bands, and the 
ears were brought together and passed through a slit in 
the wooden cover of the containing cell and bent down 
upon the top of the cover. They were then pierced 
and traversed by the screw of a binding post which 
enters the wood. In this way each pole of the element 
was furnished with a binding post, and at the same 
time firmly secured to the cover. The cell‘ was then 
partly or wholly filled with acidulated water—water 10 
parts, sulphuric acid 1 part—and after the cloth and blot- 
ting paper had become saturated the element was con- 
nected with four gravity cells. In one hour the element 
had stored electricity sufficient to heat 14 inches of fine 
platinum wire to redness, to work a magnet strongly, and 
to run at a high rate of speed for fifteen minutes a small 
electric motor, that requires at least ten gravity cells to 
operate it, After this preliminary experiment a number 
of the new secondary elements were prepared in the same 
way and charged separately with a dynamo-electric 
machine. One elen.ent of ten plates, after receiving the 
current from the dynamo for ten minutes, operated the 
small motor above referred *o for something over three 
hours. 

Another ten mirutes’ zpplication of the current from the 
dynamo charged it, so that after eighteen hours of rest it 
yielded a current which seemed as strong as when it was 
first charged on the previous day ; but a time test proved 
that it was incapable ot runniag the motor for quite so 
long a time as when the current is used soon after storing. 
However, it proved that a large quantity of electricity 
could be stored and retained for a considerable time. 

Two opposite sides of the commutator are provided with 
straight bars connecting all the strings on each side, so 
that the current from all of the positive electrodes may 
be taken from the binding post attached to the spring 
at the end of the series on one side, and the current 
from all of the negative electrodes may be taken from 
the binding post at the end of the series of springs on the 
opposite side. When the commutator is in this position 
the battery may be charged and a quantity current may 
be obtained from it. When a current of high intensity is 
required, the elements are connected in series by means 
of the diagonal wires running through the commutator 
cylinder and terminating in buttons arranged on a median 
line between the metal strips. Wuth this device all that 
is necessary to connect the elements for intensity is to 
turn the commutator through a quarter of a revolution. 

It is too early to speak with any degree of confidence in 
regard to the capabilities of this new battery, but it seems 
susceptible of a great number of every useful applicetions. 

For general experimental work its advantages are ob- 
vious. For electric lighting ona small scale it appears 
practicable, since a larger secondary battery may be 
charged by a small battery during the night and day 
for use during the evening. For use in connection with 
small electric motors for domestic purposes it would seem 
to have another application. For galvano-cautery it may 
serve a good purpose, and there are a thousand uses re- 
quiring only a brief expenditure of considerable power 
which would allow a large margin of time for the accumu- 
lations of electricity, where the battery may be advant- 
ageously applied. 

The actio.x of the battery is thus described in one of the 
English journals: “When a current is passed into this cell 
the minium on one plate is reduced to metallic lead, that 
on the other is oxidized to a state of peroxide. These 
actions are reversed while the charged cell is discharging 
itself.” —Scientific American. 


+ 





Presipent Garriecp has assured the authorities of Wil- 
liams Oollege that he will attend the commencement at 
that institution, and be present at the imauguration of the 
new president, Professor Franklin Carter. He will be ac- 
companied by Secretaries Blaine, Lincoln and Hunt of bis 
cab'net, and a namber of distinguished persons. The 
Williams alumni are much pleased at the slection of Pro- 
fessur Carter as president, and several large subscriptions 
have been made to the college fund. 





The Study of Literature. 


Through the pages of books we become acquainted with 
the good and great of all ages and nations. Their struggles 
and triumphs are made familiar to us, their experience be- 
comes a part of our property ; we can profit by their suc- 
cesses and have the lessons of their failures Without their 
bitter experience. They are always with us to advise and 
direct, to comfort and console, to encourage and inspire. 
The finest sensibilities of our natures are by them roused, 
kindled and refined, and by them the religion of our souls 
is awakened and confirmed. A great ‘esponsibility reste 
upon us as teachers. Children will read—their own ex- 
perience is all too narrow jor them : they must know, feel 
and experience something from without. Well knowing 
this, mercenary and unscrupulous publishers have flooded 
the land with a species of literature most demoralizing in 
its tendencies and debasing in its effect: headed with 
startling and taking titles, and filled with all corts of utra- 
romantic and unreal situations, miraculous adventures, 
heartrending scenes, trashy and low couversations, lawless 
and vicious moralizing, and worst of all, at a price within 
the reach of the poorest. It is for us to form and foster a 
taste that will make such food unpalatable and nauseating, 
To any who were not so fortunate as to hear it I would 
advise the early and careful perusal of 2 most excellent 
essay on this topic read before this body at its last meeting 
by Miss Hardy, one of the ladies of the Oakland high- 
school. Shall we then introduce into our common schools 
literature with its text books, et-.? No, we can do enough 
in connection with reading in the last two years of the 
grainmar schools, In all the Readers prepared for these 
grades there are good selections from many of the best 
authors both in poetry and prose The class reads a selec- 
tion, say “ Marmion’s Adieu.” The teacher calls attention 
to points of particular merit and asks ifthe scholars know 
what book it istaken trom. If not, she tells them. She 
then asks if they will get it and read it. If they can’t get 
it without your assistance, help them to it. This youcan 
do through the free library or the public library to which 
you belong, or your own, or your friend's private library, 
When they have read it, question them about it, mention 
points as you did in the selection ; ask them if they know 
any other books the same author has written ; it not, tell 
them of some, and in either case recummend to them at 
least one of the author's best works, questioning and nvu- 
ticing points as betore, when they have read it. 

By proceeding in this way with the more meritorious 
authors trom whose pages seleciions have been made, 
without taking any special time, you will .ave developed 
a tast? in your pupils, that wili minister more to their 
good and pleasure in after life than bonanza stocks or 
lengthy bank accounts. You will ne surprised at the in- 
teligent ideas that will be advanced. Here is an incident 
in point : While I was visiting one of our Oakland classes 
but a few days ago, “ The Village Blacksmith,” by Long- 
fellow, was read. The teacher asked for the author's 
name, if he was living and where, all of which was prompt- 
ly answered. He then asked what traits of the author's 
character seeined to show most plainly in the piece jast 
read. One said “respect for honest labor ;” another, “love 
ot the country and country scenery,” and another, “love of 
children.” He then asked if they could mention any other 
poems by Longfellow. Half a dozen were instantly given, 





among which were, “ Building of the Ship ;” “ Hiawatha’s 
Wooing ;” “ Evangeline” and “ Courtship of Miles Stan- 
dish.” He then asked if any of them had seen the sequel 


to the poem just read. They hadnot. He then briefly 
related the incident of the children's having an arm chair 
made from the brancnes of “the old chestnut tree” and 
sending it with their good wishes to “the children’s friend” 
as a birthday present, and ot his writing a poem expres- 
sing his thanks to them while sitting in the chair. He 
closed by suying, I will read, and you shall judge of the 
poet’s love for them who called him their friend, and tak- 
ing up a scrap book, read feelingly, “ From My Arm Chair.” 
The moistened eyes that claimed kindred drops in my 
own, showed that the whole thing was understood and 
appreciated.”—-F, M. Campnety, Pres, California Teachers’ 
Association. 





In your issue of March 25th you speak of the value o 
some of our silver coins, of particular dates, As I have 
a number vf some of those dates, can you tell me where I 
can dis of, them ; alev what is the value of a continen- 
tal dollar ot 1776 ? 

(As to first question, Mr. W. P. Brown of 37 Park row 
is the best man we know ; and he will honestly answer 
the second.) | 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
True to His Word, 











Mrs. S. C. Hall, who died a short time ago in England, 
‘was one day visiting Ireland with her husband, preparing 
to write a description of its scenery and customs, Arriving 
at Glendalongh they observed a young lad seated on 
one of the tombstones, who, immediately on their ap- 
proach, doffed his cap, and offered his services as guide 
over the district. 

Returning after a day’s thorough enjoyment, Mr. Hall 
took a flask from his pocket, and after partaking of the 
contents, offered some to the lad. To his utter astonish- 
ment, the offer was firmly but politely declined. To Mr. 
Hall, such a thing was wholly inexplicable. An Irish 
| oy who would not even taste whiskey was, indeed, a 
Léranger sight than any he had seen during the day. 
He could not understand it. Resolved to test the lad’s 
principles, he offered him a shilling, then half a crown, 
then five shillings, if he would drink the poisonous drug, 
but the lad was firm. Under the ragged jacket there 
throbbed a true heart. Mr. Hall finally offered him half 
a sovereign, a coin not often seen by lads of his class in 
these parts. It was a wicked act, and proved too much 
even for the politeness of an Irish boy. Drawing him- 
self up in something well-nigh akin to indignation, and 
pulling a temperance medal from the fold of his ragged 
jacket, he firmly told Mr. Hall, “that for all the money 
his honor might be worth he would not break his pledge.” 
Then he learned that the lad’s father had spent his best 
days as a drunkard, and at the last moment he signed 
the pledge and gave the medal to his son as a dying 
legacy. The boy’s heroism in resisting Mr. Hall’s tempt- 
ation, was notin vain. The flask was thrown into the 
lake and Mr. Hall and his wife from that moment be- 
came firm teetotalers.—Scholar’s Companion. 





Sights in New York City. 





By ONE OF THE COMPANION REPORTERS. 

One of the greatest sights which New York ever wit- 
nessed was the gathering of people at the Music Festival 
the first week in May. Upwards of ten thousand per- 
sons were present at each of the seven concerts and the 
number reached thirteen thousand the two last evenings. 
It was the first great festival of music that had been held 
in this city, and as New York always does things on a 
large scale so this was made the largest and grandest of 
its kind. The Seventh Regiment Armory was engaged 
for one week, for an auditorium, at an enormous price— 
$10,000. As this building is used for the Regiment to 
drill in, and is merely an immense room occupying an 
entire block, it was prepared for the use of the audience 
by covering the floor with chairs. These were divided 
in six sections each of which were sub-divided, numbered 
and lettered. Then a stage for the chorus of 1,200 was 
built at one end of the building and an organ put up in 
the centre. The front part of the stage was filled by the 
orchestra of 250 pieces, and the conductor and soloists 
stood immediately in front. 

The concerts were given in this way: Tuesday even- 
ing the chorus, orchestra and soloists performed two 
works—a Te Deum by Handel and Rubinstein’s Tower of 
Babel. Wednesday afternoon the orchestra and soloists, 


Signor Campanini and Madame Gerster among them, 
made up the programme. 


In the evening the chorus 


again gave their services and a requiem by Berlioz was 
given. Thursday afternoon was conducted the same as 
the previous one but with different music. Friday even- 
ing the wonderful oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah” by Handel 
was performed with the aid of the chorus. The next after- 
noon 1200 young ladies from the Normal College and 
250 choir boys took the place of the chorus which was 
on duty in the evening and sang the Hymn to Joy in 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ninth Symphony.” 


but think of the labor which it entailed! Preparations 
were being made a year before the Festival took place. 
The chorus practiced since last September, meeting once 
a week until March, and then twice and sometimes three 
times. Four hundred of the singers came from out-of- 
town. The orchestra also had to work hard all winter. 
The business arrangements required the close attention 
of a committee, and the assistance of about 2,500 people 
was required altogether to make the Festival of Music 
the fine success it was.—Scholar’s Companion. 


“Make Way !” 








By Mrs. A. ELMORE. 

Ding-dong-ding ! and every body clears the track, asa 
covered wagon rushes by. A stranger wonders at the 
almost reverent look on every New York face. It is an 
ambulance! Every hospital has ambulances for convey- 
ing the sick and injured. 

When an accident occurs a telegram is sent to the 
nearest hospital, and as quickly as possible an ambu- 
lance is there to receive the patient. The bed within is 
so constructed that there is no chance for additional 
suffering as the horse speeds along over the rough pave- 
ments. 

Every other vehicle except a fire engine “turns out” 
for the ambulance when the peculiar sounding bell is 
heard. 

If astranger does not heed the bell, the driver calls 
‘Make way !” and dashes on with all possible haste. 

The first thought is, ‘‘ Who is hurt ?” 

“It may be some one whom I know.” 

‘* TL hope it is not my child.” 

‘*Somebody is injured, and some home made desolate, 
perhaps !”” 

Every heart feels the weight of the shadow of sorrow 
and pain, as the dark burden-bearer goes on its way with 
its clear, solemn “‘ Ding-dong-ding !” Not only in the 
busy day hours, but at mid-night and before dawn, those 
easy carriages flit by with their burdens, or in quest of 
them. 

A child injured or burned while the mother is busy or 
gossiping, a wife beaten by a drunken husband, a tramp 
kicked out of a bar-room and senseless in the gutter, a 
lady in silk and lace trampled by a runaway horse, an 
old man feeble from want of food fallen on the street, a 
workman thrown from a wall; every day and every 
hour in that day there is a call for an ambulance, and 
yet one may live years in New York and never see one 
halt for one who has need of it, hear the stern ‘‘ Make 
way !” or note the change in the faces of those who hear 
the clang of the bell and give a kindly thought to the 
suffering human beings who await the coming of the 
ominous wheels to bear them into the presence of skill- 
ful physicians and trained nurses. — Scholar's Com- 





panion. 


That is the outline of what went on at the Festival, | 


Magna Charta, 


The twelfth century and the beginning of the thir. 
teenth witnessed the height of the Feudal System in 
England ; but the first of the effective blows that top 
pled Feudalism to the dust was given at Runnymede in 
the year 1215. That is when the Magna Charta (the Great 
Charter) was given. 

When William the Conqueror conquered England, he 
took possession of the land as his personal property, and 
divided the greater part among the chief men of his 
army in payment for their service in the conquest, 
These principal barons thus became the chief tenants of 
the crown, bound to render him aid in men and money 
whenever called upon. Under the great barons were 
lesser barons, or knights, owing service to their lords, in 
like manner as those lords held land from and owed ser- 
vice to the king. The Knights had free yeomen bound 
to them in similar manner, while the great mass of the 
conquered Saxons were bond-slaves to one or another 
class of land-owners, or held a position somewhere be- 
tween actual slavery and freedom. Thus every class 
owed military service to the class above it, was liable to 
fines and taxes at the will of its immediate superiors. 

The dwellersin cities were free from service to any 
one but the king himself; aud the bondsman who suc- 
ceeded in escaping to the city, and remained unmolested 
there a year and a day, became forever after a free man, 
Thus the population of the cities were steadily increased 
by the number of fugitives seeking shelter. This was 
the Feudal System, and King John liked it, but it did 
not please the freedom-loving English, and it;was bound 
to fall. 

Runnymede, meaning the mead or meadow of council 
(Rune-med it was anciently spelled), was a flat strip of 
meadow-land on the south bank of the River Thames, 
near London. On the 14th of June, 1215, the king and 
his friends moved to Windsor, and the barons to Staines. 
With the dawn of the fifteenth the two parties set out 
for the place’of meeting, and encamped at opposite sides 
of the meadow. In the days of the Anglo-Saxons many 
a council has been held on that meadow ; but no council 
was ever held there, or elsewhere in the kingdom, that 
was of so much immediate importance, or so lasting in 
its effect, as that for which the vast assemblage gathered 
on that pleasant June morning. 

The preliminary negotiations were soon over. The 
king was sullen, but made little objection, for his friends 
were few, while the army of the barons was without 
number. When all was ready the final meeting for 
signing the Great Charter took place in the center of the 
meadow. 

In it was this clause, ‘‘ No freeman shall be arrested, 
or imprisoned, or disseised, (deprived of anything he 
possesses, ) outlawed, or banished, or any way destroyed, 
nor will we send upon him (pronounce sentence against 
him, or allow any of the judges to do so) excepi by the 
legal judgment of his peers or by the law of the land. 
To none will we sell, to none deny, to none delay right 
and justice. 

King John scowled, and ground his teeth, but made 
no open opposition. The document being read and laid 


upon the table, the king devoutly crossed himself in 
token of his sincerity, and signed the parchment with a 
smiling face, though rage and hate filled his heart. 
Then the heavy was attached. The Charter was de- 
—- for safe-keeping in a sort of ark. The king and 

is followers departed in all haste for Windsor.—Scholar’s 
Companion. 























Established 1827. 


They are Absolutely Perfect. 
No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 








Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 





Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873. 


IXON’S 


DIXON 


but if they are not sold by 


office, and State. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey Citv. N. J; 


Centennial Award, 1876. 





The Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. . 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant. 


American Graphite Pencils. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
AMERICAN 


GrapHiteE PENCILS, 


any Cealcr im your vicinity, write to us for sample 


sending 9 cents in stamps, teing carrful to give your full address, —pame, post 
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Eyes are so ‘Tired! 
And my Head Aches so Badly!” 


> 


“Why do our children complain of tired eyes and dull head- 
aches,” is a question frequently asked by parents, ‘and has been, and 
is, a subject of investigation by the medical fraternity. We feel 
confident it is mainly caused by the constant use of highly finished 
white rT in oar schools. 

8 a remedy, we desire to call attention to our NEUTRAL 
Tint PaPERs, viack are both soft and pleasant to the eye, and can 
be used, either by day light without tiring, or gas light, without 
straining the nerves of that most delicate organ. 


Qditien: 


ee a 


The Fapers Consist of: 

Legal and Foolscap, Congress and Bath Letter, Packet and Commercial 
Note, ruled on one side, and either bound in pads of 100 and 200 one-half sheets each, 
or ruled on all sides, and folded. Desk, or Small Memorandum Pads, (unruled) in 
Nine different Sizes, from 2 1-4x4 to 8x12 1-2 inches. 

We are now offering for the Coming Season’s School Sessions an ex- 
tensive line of SCHOOL EXERCISE BOOKS, in 14 different sizes and styles ; 
made from White, and Manila Writing Paper, in plain and fancy ruling ; bound in 
Press Board, and Rope Paper Covers ; with round corners, and in every respect the 
best line of these goods now in the market. 


“My 











No. Size. P b Style. Pri 
1, 8 1-2x5 1-2, Oblong, “=. Manila Paper, Rope Covers, ~ psd 7? Books. 
> me a 1” e Press Board Covers, - - 10 00 
5 6 6S - - 1500 
5, “ “ 52, White Paper, Rope Cove - ° 
ib 6 1-2x8, Square, i Manila Paper, “ ors - - 5 00 
13, 81-2x7, Oblong, 40, White Paper, Siu Of bby oi? Gide 
14, oe it 100, 7 oe -“ és oe 10 00 


Gratien 


SOMETHING NEW IN COMPOSITION BOOKS. 


“Pretty Stories.” 


(Copy-righted June 1881.) 
These books are issued to meet the demand for a composition book for Young Children. It 


contains 24 with a handsome engraving of some simple sub each page. 
is printed on our ‘Neutral Tint paper, bound in heavy paper tovers ain bad ~ ped ” 


The author is Mr. William F. Kellogg of the School Journal, New York. 

PuT UP IN PACKAGES OF 25 Books EAcH. \ 
FIRST SERIES, 6 1-2 x 8 in., 24 pages, per 100 books, “ee? er eee $8.00 
If the above goods cannot be obtained from your stationer we will fill your order, 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co., 


{17 FULTON AND 52 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 


LATIN. 


JONES’S FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. The CARCA NET. 


The shortest and most thorough Introduction “ Will sell in rey, house where a piano or organ 
Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars, hence | is found.”’—Schooi Journal. 
NO OBANGE of grammar required, It has teatures| Jtis an elegantly bound volume of sheet music, 
of great excellence not found in any similar book, | 9}j the pieces new and popular: V 1 and Instru- 
“I know ot no other | book se well xm By mental: Sacred and Humorous. Selected by an 
re * Pup o re ; vy eg . L. . ; | expert for the Home Circle. The pieces in this 
ncient wages, } Eaueter A -» WV. 
ona “ - collection would cost in a music store $50, un- 
“TIregard Jones’s First ‘ ms in Latin® | bound. Our prices, bound, from $8.00 to $10.00 
Septem ion | ermenne are it in 4 class ot bore the | Agents have exclusive sale. Address, 
voura, ond in twenty. weekp they were Tvedne BROWN &. DERBY, 
PUBLISHERS : 21 Park Place, New York. 


Besar with actly. Horace oxigg , Ph.D... Pr 
SCOTT’S 








Vacation Work and Good Pay. 


Teachers & Students wanted te take orders for 





Important to Superintendents and Teachers. 
“THE LATEST, AND THE BEST.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS 


By Marcius Willson. 
Messrs. J. B. Lipprncotr & Co. take pleasure in announcing that they have now ready 


The First Four Books of a New Series of Readers. 


Guinecee a Firat, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Reader, together with a Supplementary volume 
designed both as a Reader and a Speaker. These two last named will be issued very shortly as they 


PRESS. 
books are the uction of one of the most successful writers of Educational works in 
America, and in them we have the result of a ripe experience obtained from the study of the wants 
of Educators and Pupils incidental to the preparation of a number of school text-books. 

The av ood Series is unlike all others in its plan, and in its prominent Educational characteristics, a 











are now IN 
These 


ture being a continuous narrative, as the basis of the work. In addition to a happy ada 
tation to the purposes of instruction in ee, the contents of the New Readers will be found 
be of striking interest, and admirably calcula to exert the most salutary intluence in the forma 


tion of character. 
TES LUST RATIONS. 


It is believed that the illustrations will compare favorably with those of any other series of 

ers. Many of the best artists in the country have been employes on them. 

Special attention is asked to the fulness of detail with which the lessons in the early Readers 
are illustrated. The interest of beginners in reading will be found to be much increased, and their 
advancement promoted, if they can find in the illustrations all the objects that are mentioned ana 
described in the lessons. it is here that object teaching has its most useful application. 

In a word, the publishers invite the attention of Educators generally to these Readers as the 
nos desirable series, in point of literary excellence as well as mechanical perfection, now before the 

ublic. 
r. Liberal terms for examination and introduction. Correspondence solicited with that view. 
Address. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


MARTIN V. CALVIN, J. W. DENMARK, E. H. ELY, 
; . N.C for the Northwest, 
agua —. ont Semen = 159 5. Clark Bt, Chieage, tl. 








PUBLISHED JULY, 1881. 
—THE— 


New Text-Book of Chemistry 


BY LE ROY C. COOLEY, PH. D., 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry in Vassar College. 





ADAPTED TO HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


pes book is brought up to the latest dates in this science. 
The author has endeavored : 


1. To seize upon the fundamental facts and principles of the Science, and submit them to 
simple, concise, clear and accurate treatment. 

2. To present the subjects which will be of the greatest value to a student, whose course ends 
with the preparatory school, and which shall, at the same time, serve as the best preparation for a 
higher course of study. 

3. To thoroughly systematize the whole,—securing a logical order of subjects, and an arrange- 
ment of topics adapted to the best methods of study and instruction. 

4. To provide for the complete mastery of what is undertaken by presenting thorough reviews 
at short intervals through summaries of principles, and exercises with problems. 


5. To set forth the Science of Chemistry in the light of modern theories, and to make the ez- 
perimental method of reaching facts prominent and practicable. Two sets of experiments are fur- 
nished ; one set throughout the text of the volume, and another for the teacher, at the end of the 


book. 
COOLEY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


PRICES. 





[Wbetesate Introduction. i Exchange. 
Cooley’s New Elementary Philosophy, - - per copy, | $0 72 $0 60 | $0 45 
Cooley’s New Text-Book of Physics, - - “ 90 75 50 
Cooley's now TestSos of aaa - - “ 90 7 5 56 
Cooley’s Elementary Chemis’ - ° - se 72 
Cooley's Easy Experiment (Phil. and Chem.) - “ 52 45 | 


*,* Every teacher of this subject, before starting his yearly classes is invited to examine Cooley's 
New Teat- . @ will be mailed for this purpose at introduction price. If adopted, the ex- 
amination charge be canceled ; if not adopted, the book (or price) canbe returned to us 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, 
741 and 749 Broadway, New York, 


Hawley Street, Boston, 178 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
wir. WH ORE, Agent. 0. 8. © H 


300K, Agent. 











*,* Adapted ‘o the leading Grammars. 
"—G C. Purtmneton, Princ. of and for ate tik the Seedy. 
ume in 
ination coptes mailed to Teachers on pt oi 50 cts. 
PUBLISHERS, CHICACO. 
New Edi 


of Buffalo (N. (Aug. 90, 1881.) 
JONES’S LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
Revi Hist 
“ OF THE y 
Vey saverton 8 aeT eee o suinoway, 
wick (Maine) High School. 
ly introd and i BY DAVID B,. SCOTT, JR. 
Both books have been widely uced, are in ecorre REVIEW-HISTORY, sot a alia 
COLLINS & BRO., Publishers, 
414 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
MITCHELL’S ‘.2tto 
NEW 
Now 


Of equal merit with his “ Greek Prose Composition,” 
Prin. Holyoke (Masa) High School. UNITED STATES. 
use in the best Classica) and High Schools. adopted by the New 
WEBSTER. 
ipion oc OUTLINE 
With Key. 


which is in general ase. 
“It t le working For the frst | A Short Outline of the United States, for Review 
one hundred teachers, has 
Circulars sent, on application to York Board of £ducation, It is a handsome 12mo, vol- 
wEW 
axn MAPS. 
NEW 4 
1. Word Method. 





The best companion-book to Cesar and Cicero. 
Timp teaching t naves clais tat tikes tats | Grades, and Classes Preporine for Colleees 
Price 7@ cents. Exam- 
S.C. GRIGGS & CO., 
DITION 


wiTH 


Word Metha Get The Standard. 
AMERICAN: *3 histo | GET iis” nso wegen 
ss. 2's. READING ions 


nary. 
authority in the Gov't Printin 
THE Office. ” 32,000 copies in Public 
is,—sale 20 times as | 


With Brackets 


and Companion. CHARTS. Sehedla,- ale 20 times as large 
Published by ap A fig ll 
T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. BEST sinc tiimcivey. remy 








and best for SCHOOLS. 
Published by @. &¢. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass: 


872 bc IAs Pe eB ee, 


A Grand Work for Agents! 
USEFUL IN THE HOME, OFFICE, SCHOOL-ROOM AND COLLEGE. 


‘One of the most ingenious publications of the Century.”—. Y. Graphic. 








ONS ES ee GovERNMENT 


Endorsed by eminent Histeriaus, Statesmen, Educators, and Statisticians. ‘Whe work of years 
on the part of ite autbor. For general adoption by Schools and College it is strongly commended oy distia 
guished Educators and Inetitotions using it. The great novelty and utility of the work, combined with toe an 
thor’s rare condensation of facts, makesita very valuable work jor the use of Teachers and fchools gener: ily 
A vast amount of time can be saved by its adoption. 

In book-form, sent free of postage, for $5.00. In rap-form, 5x4 1-2 feet, $3.00. 

Teachers of ability can earn a liberal sum by active work during vacation. AGENTS WANTED EVERY« 





WHERE. 
GBANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 5 Dey St., New York, 4 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of Looks. 


Ouney’s New Series or MAtHEMATIOAL 
works for schools, In five volumes. Four 
volumes ready. Sheldon & Co., New 
York. 

Four books of this series are now ready 
and the fifth, the complete Algebra has 
been revised and restereotyped in large type 
and will be ready withina month. Sample 
pages of it are now being furnished. The 
preparation of the geometry is now well ad- 
vanced. Of the four books already out the 
“ First Lessons in Arithmetic ’ and “ Prac- 
tical Arithmetic ” are entirely new books. 

The first glance at these books shows the 
guiding hand of practical teachers, who 
thoroughly understand their business, The 
First Lessons is a very beautiful book of 144 
pages. It begins in the simplest possible 
way andeach step is made perfectly clear 
and the book contains a very large amount 
of work for the scholar, which is a valuable 
point. 

The Practical Arithmetic is also character- 
ized by the large number of examples which 
it furnishes, the simplicity, clearness and 
brevity of its rules, It is entirely a work- 
ing book. The scienoe of Arithmetic is 
designed for High Schools and advanced 
teaching only and is a thorough exposition 
of higher arithmetic. The first principles 
of Algebra is a very attractive book tor be- 
ginners in this study. The complete Al- 
gebra has been for years one ot the most 
popular Algebras published und the revised 
edition in an entirely new dress will doubt- 
less be even more popular. The publishers 
have done their part most thoroughly and 
mechanically the books are models of beauty. 
They are also published at very low prices. 
This series is certainly entitled to the care- 
ful consideration of all who are seeking the 
beat books on these subjects. 


Tue Grammar Scnoo, Worp Book anp 
Errmotoey. By Edward Althaus. New 
York ; Daniel Slote & Co. 

How best to teach spelling, and the ety- 
mology of the English language is a ser- 
ous and important question. It seems to 
be now pretty generally agreed that it is 
not by aspelling book. The Quincy method 
is entirely by means of reading and writing. 
This little book tries to take a middle course 
The author gssures us, in his preface, that 
it is carefully graded—as it is divided into 
eight divisions called grades—“and that all 
obsolete and abstruse words found in spel 
lers and dictionaries only have been exclud- 
ed.” This we find to be generally the case 
but we find many geographical and proper 
names “of no practical value.” We fail to 
discover any system cf selection or classifi- 
cation in them and think they would sorely 
puzzle not only the several “grades,” but 
teachors as well, 

The Etymology is better. It has clear 
statements of prefixes, suffixes, and roots, 
and is well arranged. But we think it 
would have been better to give more illus- 
trations and examples. It is well printed 
in clear, bold type, well distinguishing the 
various parts of words. 

Harvarp anv Irs Surrounpines, by Mo- 
ses King. Cambridge, Mass. Price $1 00 
and $1.50. 

This is a useful reference book, guide- 
book and history of Harvard University and 
its historical vicmity, which imcludes the 
many noted places of Old Cambridge. There 
are nearly seven ty illustrations, about forty 
of which are heliotype photographs, all num- 
bered and arranged in the order of the text 
and the route laid out on the key-plan. 





Oliver Wendell Holmes says of it, “I 
find your little book a very satisfactory guide 
to the most interesting Oambridge locali- 
ties, well written, well arranged, and ex- 
ceedingly well illustrated I must not praise 
it as if Lhad carefully studied all its de- 
tails; but Iam disposed to be something 
more than pleased to see so compact, Bo 
well filled,so handsomely presen‘ed a manual 
for the use of the stranger in the University 
city—one, too, which the native of the 
town will find to contain much that he has 
forgotten and not a little which he has never 
known.” 


Lirttz Bive-Jacxet. By Miss M. A. 
Paul, author of “Tim’s Troubles.” New 
York; National Temperance Society. Price 
seventy-five cents. 

“ Little Blue-Jacket” is a sailor boy who 
keeps his pledge on ship-board. There are 
five other short stories by the same writer 
bound up in the volume which takes its 
name from the first one, 


Mortner Herrine’s Cutcxen. By L. T. 
Meade. New York: Robert Carter & 
Bro. Price $1.00. 


This author has been very successful in 
her delineation of Christian life and “Mother 
Herring’s Chickens” is equal to ber other 
books. The Swday-School Times thinks it 
is the kind of book to send the reader to 
bis Bible. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

One of the most important publications 
of the season will be the narrative of the 
British Royal Geographical Society’s East 
Central African Expedition of 1879-80. It 
is written by Joseph Thomson, the com- 
mand, and will fill two volnmes. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. will bring it out. 


D. Loraror & Co. have in preparation the 
“ Rossetti Shakespeare,” a new and com- 
plete one volume edition, which is to have 
many excellent features. Among them may 
be specified a life, a chronology, critical and 
explacatory extracts from Dowden, Schle- 
gel, and others a portrait, alist of early edi- 
tions. a list of useful books for the student, 
illustrations, list of important quotations and 
leading characters and a glossary. 


D Iorsrop & Co. publish simultaneously 
with the revised version of the New Testa- 
ment “The Story of the Manuscripts,” by 
Rev. George E. Merrill, ot Salem, an ac- 
count of the manuscripts used by the re- 
visers, and illustrated with six fac-similes. 
This house has also in press a new edition 
of J. 8. C. Abbott's “ Histery of Christian- 
ity,” with maps and illustrations ; an “Tilus- 
trated Birthday Text-book,” with quota- 
tions from Shakespeare; and_ illustrated 
editions of Miss Yonge's ‘“ Goiden Deeds” 
and “ Prince and the Page.” Messrs. Lo 
throp have a long list of juveniles already in 
hand for the holiday trade. 

Dcrinc the past’ few years there has 
sprang up in primary and intermediate 
schvols a demand for greater variety und 
freshness in reading-matter for the various 
classes. This demand has been partly sup- 
plied by recent text-books; but it is 
thought by many to be best met by a 
periodical, which, coming at regular inter- 
vals, precludes all danger of monotony and 
furnishes a constantly varying list of poems 
and prose articles by the best writers. St. 
Nicholas, an illustrated magazine for girls 
ani boys, edited by Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge, has long been a favorite in various 
schools as a text-book for wa: afk pang 
and has been found admirably adapted to 
supply the existing want. The publishers 
offer special terms to teachers and school- 
boards who desire to make thw experiment 





of using St Nicholas in their schools. 





Among the Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & 00.” 

The text-hooks published by this firm 
have an extensive popularity. They are 
used in schools, academies and colleges, The 
New Series of Readers lately propane? by 
Superintendents Harris and Rickoff, and 
Mr. Hopkins, of Yale College, have attract- 
ed an unusual amount of attention; they 
are carefully prepared in every particular. 
The selection of the matter, the arrangement 
of it in a proper order; the moulding the 
whole into a judicious form tor the particu- 
lar purposes of school-readers, will be ad- 
raitted, it is believed by every one, to have 
been done with remarkable skill. The 
books fairly deserve the numerous com 
mendations they have received. But this 
year they have issued two geographies that 
challenged attention from the educational 
world—an Elementary and an Advanced, 
Both of these sre admirable text-books. 
They are well fitted to interest the pupil 
and to aid the teacher’s work. No expense 
has been spared on the maps and illustra- 
tions ; they represent the highest style of the 
art of publishing text-books. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 

The books published by this firm sre 
found in use in nearly every part of the 
Union. Their Readers, Mathematics and 
Geographies are graded to suit the plan of 
our schools, and consist of pooks for the 
Primary, Grammar and High School. The 
whole list they publish deserves the care- 
tul attention of our progressive teachers, 
But this year they have brought out a re- 
vised Geography by Prof. William Swinton. 
It is an admirable volume. Physical Geo- 
graphy is clearly treated and the maps and 
illustrations of the highest merit. There 
are valuable synopses, reviews, and tables. 
The book is weil adapted for school use; it 
will interest the pupils in the subject from 
its very construction. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00. 

The subject of Supplementary Reading has 
assumed so great importance that we need 
not make any apology for asking the atten- 
tion of our readers to the books prepared 
tor this purpose by the Boston publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. -This house has 
some quite exceptional advantages for 
providing text-hbooks in this department, 
inasinuch as their list of American copy- 
right authors iucludes almost every poet of 
eminence in this country, as well as many 
of tne leading prose writers. This enables 
them to draw treely trom the best American 
lierature. Two books which they have 
alrsady issued—American Poems and 
American Prose, are of so sterling a char- 
acter, being composed of carefully selected 
poems and essays by Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whittier, Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, Irving, 
Thoreau and others, that they commend 
themselves at once to those wio examine 
them. The Longfellow Leaflets, which 
have just been issued, cannot fail to please 
teachers who » ish to use occasional half- 
hours, or sometimes a whole afternoon, in 
literary exercises, and who feel, as every 
conscientious teacher should feel, the great 
importance of interesting pupils in good 
reading, that they may be less tempted by 
bad reading. he selections have been 
made with so much care, and as we under- 
stand, have been proved by trial to be so in- 
teresting, and the publishers have sprinkled 
them so plentifully with interesting pictures, 
tbat there can be no question either of their 
popularity or of their usefulness. 





SHELDON & CO. 

Prof. Olney’s New Mathematical Series 
in four books will be a matter of general 
interest to the educational world. His first 
books were marked by very great original- 
ity and freshness. That he was a very great 
mathematician was at once admitted on all 
sides ; that he knew how to make the study 
attractive was also very clear, Under these 
eircumstances his books could not fail of 
having a successful run. Prof. Olney went 
diligently at work in preparing a new ser- 
ies. This time he i with him in the 
preparation of these books some of the best 
practical teachers in this country, and heace 
there will be great interest felt to know 
what has been produced. We can say no 
disappointment will be felt by any one, See 
advertising column, 
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J. B LIPPINCOTT & CO. 

This eminent Philadelphia publishing 
house have a set of Readers by Marcius 
Willson, an eminent educator and educa- 
tional writer. They will attract great at- 
tention, we are certain, for Mr. Willson has 
had an experience that no one else has, 
The plan is peculiar and well-fitted to de- 
velop the thinking powers of the scholars. 
The publishers only ask teachers to exam- 
ine those volumes; they are confident they 
will satisfy. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


The valuable books published by this firm 
are deservedly popular. Warren’s Geog- 
— are extensively used by leading 
schools in all parts of the country. Their 
adoption by many cities and the high 
awards received by them are stated in 
their advertisements, and are strong testi- 
monials, The new edition is a book worthy 
to lie on the table in every library. The 
othes volumes published by them possess 
superior merit and are extensively used. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


Teachers who desire the best results in 
the school-room always avail themselves ot 
superior text books. This class of workers 
will not overlook the standard list of Char- 
les Scribner’s Sons, to be fonnd in an- 
other column ofthe Instirvtrs. Scribner's 
series contains as progressive and helping 
and teachable books as anywhere to be 
found. “The New Chemistry” by Prof. 
Cooley, just issued, isa model text book on 
the subject, and every teacher should ex- 
amine it. It will be found to present the 
fundamental facts in a clear and accurate 
method. Prof. Cooley is remarkably fitted 
to write a book for schools on this subject ; 
a thorough scholar himself, a successtul 
teacher and a clear writer, he grasps the 
ideas and readers them plain. We deem this 
book one that contains the latest exposition 
of chemical truths, and hence it will inter- 
est the progressive teacher. A careful ex- 
amination of the volume impresses us that 
it is just what is wanted im the school- 
room. 

T. H. BUTLER & CO, 

The Reading Ohart published by this 
house is a very beaatiful affair. They also 
publish many yolumes for the school-room 
that are great favorites. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


The four volumes of selections from the 
English poets from Chaucer down are real- 
ly invaluable, The critical introductions 
by different writers distinguish the work 
from all others. Among the special editors 
we find the name of Mathew Arnold, one 
highly prized in this country. The wise 
criticism in these volumes will gratity every 
lover of literature. Nothing of this kind 
has ever before been published. 

R. 8S. DAVIS & CO. 

Tue supplementary readers for primary 
schools prepared by Col. Parker and Supt. 
Marvel, are having as we learn, that mea- 
sure of success which their merits deserve. 
There can be no doubt of the eminent ft- 
ness and attractiveness of these lessons for 
the little ones, and teachers are not slow in 
finding out a good thing of this kind. Jn 
the higher grades it is comparatively easy 
to get a good supply of the right kind of 
reading matter, but in the lower grades the 
conditions are different—it requires rare 
talent to prepare suitable reading for the 
prim clasees in a vocabulary they can 
understand. If any of our friends are not 
acquainted with these books, they would do 
well to call on our triend, Mr. Leach, at 19 
Bond st. 

GRANGER, DAVIS & WILTSIE. 

be = use of charts : Ln | school room is 
steadily increasing. By them t labor 
is saved. One of the best of these is a 
“ Conspectus of the Political History of the 
United States,” by Granger, Davis & Wilt- 
sieot New York. We have examined it 
with great care and do most emphatically 
say that for ingenuity it cannot be sur- 
passed. The rise progress of the polit: 
ical a is shown by colors, and what 
would cost years to learn is here made 
lain to the eye. Th'schart makes a cap- 
ital thing for agents, for there is a great de- 
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Gems for the Fireside. 





Br Rev. O. H. Trrrany. 
HvuBBARD BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 723 CHESTNUT STREET, 
“ Philadelphia, Pa. 

The work comprises .nany of the richest literary trea- 
sures from the greatest minds of both continents, unique, 
touching, pithy, and beautiful. Philosophy and rhetoric, 
wit and humor, religion and statesmanship, combine to 
make the work attractive. In it, we are introduced to 
men o! brilliant intellects and women of refinement and 
culture. From the old world are Shakespeare, Milton, 
Burns, Moore, Byron, Saelley, Scott, Goethe, Tennyson, 
Campbell, Dickens, Macaulay, and a myriad of other 


hterary stars. From the new world are Bryant, Whittier, 
Hood, Longtellow, Holmes, Saxe, Everet, Franklin and ‘ 


many more whose vo:ces have lost none of tkeir music, 
and whose songs are as full of melody as when their rith- 
mic accent first fell upon the ear or attracted the eye. 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Hemans, Adelaide Proctor, Harrie* 
Beecher Stowe, Mary E. Dodge, Jean Ingelow aad other 
distinguished women promenade the corridors and scatter 
oses, add ing beauty to the other excellencies of the fire- 
sideGems. It is truly a treasury.for the home circle, a 
charming library of prose and verse. 

The work is printed on tinted paper of firm and durable 
texture ; and to meet the tastes o1 all classes it is bound 
in full Turkey, in half Morocco, in leather and in extra 
English clo’h with full gilt, and with ink and gold back 
and side. The typography and workmanship are in the 
best style of art. Its pictorial illostrations combine em- 
bellishment with utility and graphically illustrate its 
prose pieces and poems. In the engravings which adorn 
the work are to be seen the pencil touches of Moran, 
Russell, Darbey, Gray, Hill, Hennesy, Heine, Herrick, 
Macdonough, McIntire, Parsous, Smillie, Schell, Sweeny 
and others. 

The system of indexing is deserving ot special notice. 
In the first part of the work is an index of authors, and of 
two hundred and sixty six illustrations, twenty-five of 
which are full page engravings. At the end of the work 
is an index of subjects and authors, and en index of the 
first lines of poems. 

Following the publisher's preface is an introduction by 
the editor, Rev.O. H. Tiffany, whose racy pen describes 
most beautifully and clearly the aim and scope of the 
work. The body of the work, covering 660 pages, is 
made up of articles from the pens of eminent writers, on 
which the authors themselves claim to have spent the best 
part of a life time. 

This work contains productions such as spring trom 
some glowing inspiration, intense teeling, or some mo- 
mentous event. Such was the outburst ot Patrick Hen- 
ry'’s memorable*speech ; such the influence of,the terrible 
crisis upon the mind of our martyred President, prompt- 
ing the immortal emancipation proclamation. Such the 
character of the events of human history which drove from 
the point of Mrs. Stowe’s pen the soul stirring utterances 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

In preparing this work Dr. Tiffany has shown great 
power of discrimination. He fas cast aside the alluvial de- 
posits, the soil and the rocks, picked out the gold and 
placed it in the casket. 

An other feature which highly commends the work is 
its great variety. Every mood ofthe human heart is met. 
Is the mindjweary and disconsolate, the finger of humor 
touches the opposite key. These “‘Gems” are for the 
fireside. In his introduction, thefeditor well remarks ; 
“ Nothing harmful should enter this eden. All influences 
for good must shield the purity of this sanctuary of em- 
bowered bliss.” Yes--yes—home is the “ sweetest word 
spoken.” Home is “ fullest of good mpulses and holiest 
memories.” 

The pensof the brightest minds{of Americe, England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Russia, India, China and far-famed 
Greece have lent their aid to enrich this fireside treasury. 

: THE PUBLISHERS, 

The publishers are an enterprising firm, occupying a fine 
business locality in the heart of the city of Phiiadelphia 
and in the neighborhood of the Times building, the Ledger, 
the Philadelphia Daily Press, the Girard, House and the 
Continental Hotel. It is within two squares of the old 
State House, where still may be seen the far faméd frac- 
tured bell that pealed out the first notes of the nation’s 
independence 
This house has been established 13 years and has branch 
offices at Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, Boston and 
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Atlanta. distributing its publications largely through its 
own offices. The home office at Phi 1s divided 
into four departments, viz. . the FERRIED Bopactesen, 
the standard book department, the sensational book de 

partment and the shipping department; Each department 
is under.the supervision of a competent business mana- 
ger. Its branch houses are each conducted on the same 
general plan as the home office in Philadelphia. 

Mr, A. H. Hubbard, the head of the house was in early 
life a teacher. After the war he came from the far west 
to Philadelphia with scarcely any money, and determined 
to seex his fortune amidst the strongest competition. 
Finally be secured a general agency for subscription 
books, and lovated at cor. 4th and Chestnut sts. With no 
acquaintance in the business and with no friend to be ot 


yany assistance, he found it required a great deal of energy 


to build up a business. “But where there is a will there 
is a way.” The present business is the outgrowth of that 
beginning. In 1870, the present firm name was given to 
the business by a partnership formed between O. H. and 
A. T. Hubbard. Energy, integrity and shrewd business 
ability soon developed signs of encouraging prosperity, 
and the small beginning which brought in an income of 
only a few hundred dollars a year has grown into;a_busi- 
ness of over a quarter of a million a year. 

The branch houses of the firm have been established 
from time to time as the business demanded. At present 
the publications of this house, including a fine Ed of 
Family Bibles, are sola in nearly all quarters of the earth 
where the English language is spoken. 

About 1875, Mr. A. T. Hubbard retired from the firm, 
and Mr. F. W. Ayer, who, since the death of his father, 
has been the proprietor of the N. W. Ayer Advertising 
Agency, became amegmber of the firm. Mr. Ayer is still the 
proprietor of the N. W. Ayer Ad. Agency which is favor- 
ably and extensively known. 

THE STANDARD BOOK DEPARTMENT 

Is under the superintendence of Mr. W. H. Thompson, 
formerly of the firm of W. H. Thompson & Co. of Bos- 
ton. Ardent in his temperament, genial and affable in 
his manners, prompt ana active in his business habits, and 
scrupulously just and upright in his dealings, he is pre- 
eminently fitted for the place he occupies. We have not 
the pleasure of an acquaintance with the heads of the 
other departments, but we understand they are equally 
capable and efficient. 

Among the other publications of the house we notice 
“Bingley’s Animal Kingdom,” “Goodrich’s History of the 
Sea,” “ Our Country and Its Resources,” “ Livingston's 
Explorations in Africa,” “ Manning's Illustrated Stock 
Dector and Stock Encyclopedia,’ “ False Gods, or Idol 
Worship of the World” by Dobbins, “ Bow in the Clouds” 
by Bishop Stevens, “Stanley's Explorations in Africa” 
by Heauley, “ Life of General Garfield,” “ Life of Genera] 
Hancock,” ‘‘ Centennial Exhibition,” several of the select 
works of T. S. Arthur, “ General Grant’s Tour Round the 
World” by Headley, and other valuable works. 

Family Bibles are made a specialty, the beauty of which 
is uasurpassed, and their sale is immense. 

The house also publishes the Anglo American Edition 
of the revised New Testament, with the history of the re- 
vision bound in the same volume. 

The remarkable enterprise of the house is demonstrated 
to some extent in the production of this revision. In 
three weeks from the day the first copy of the revision 
reached America, 90,000 copies were manufactured and 
sold by the firm. 

The Rev. Dr. J. A. Pelts, well known as a gentleman 
of scholarly attainments, is the office editor. He super- 
intends the work otf the printers, corrects their errors, and 
does the literary work necessary in arranging manuscript 
and making it into a book. 

We feel assured that the publications of the House are 
such as to commend the confidence ot the reading public, 
and are not surprised that their success is somewhat of an 
exception in the book business. We believe they rank 
as one of the very first in their line in the volume ot busi- 
ness done, and certainly in the character of the works 
they publish. D. 





Corporat Ponisument.— Where corporal punishment is 
kept up, it should be at the far end o: the list of penalties ; 
its slightest application should be accounted the worse dis- 

ace, and should be avcompanied with stigmatizing forms. 
ft should be regarded as a deep injury to the person that 
that inflicts it, and to those who have to witness it,—as 
the height of shame and intamy. It ought not to be re- 
peated with the same pupil; it two or three applications 
are het enough, removal is the proper course.—ALEx. 
Bam, LL.D. 





The Adirondack Region. 





Tt is now becoming pretty well known that there is a 
most picturesque region in the northern part of the State 
of New York, occupied by mountains and lakes, which 
are the sources of supply for the rivers which empty into 
the St. Lawrence, Lakes Ontario and Champlain, and the 
Atlantic Ocean, Until quite recently this region has been 
a sort of terra inevgnita. But a few years since the Leg s- 
lature decided to have this region explored and surveyed, 
partly with a view of developing its resources, and partly 
with a view of setting ‘aside a State Park. 

The choice of superintendents fell on Verplanck Col- 
vin as superintendent of this survey. Mr. Colvin is a 
young man of exact scientific attainments, as well as of 
the highest character, as gentle as his mother, but most 
resolute in all his purposes. He has been several years 
employed; and we have betore us “ The Seventh Annual 
Report on the Progress of the Topographical Survey o° the 
Adirordack Region of New York to the Year 1879." It 
contains a condensed report for the years '74, '75, '76, 77, 
‘78, with late results in geodetic and trigo: ometrical 
measurements, magnetic variation, hydrography, river 
surveys, leveling and barometric, meteorology, raiu-fall, 
butany, zoology and geology, with maps, engravings and 
chromo-lithographs. 

This report was transinitted to the Legislature on the 7th 
March, 1880, It is peculiarly full, complete and vivacious, 
The frontispiece consists of a colored engrating of * Luke 
Tear of the Clouds, the Source of the Hudson River.” In 
perusing the journal of the survey we note that the super- 
intendent was exact in requiring the observance of Sun- 
day as a day of rest, as well as a total abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors. 

Tue volume is a credit to the suyerintendent and those 
engaged with him. The survey is still in progress. The 
Editor of this paper had tie satistaction of witnessing the 
progress of the work on Mt. Matey several years since. 





Life Is What We Make It. 
Life is in a great degree what we make it. And how 
shall we succeed if we pass by, heedlessly, lile’s precious 
opportunities ?—little opportunities of doing good, little 


lessons that may at present seem unimportant, help mate- 
rially to lay the ‘oundation for a great aud usetul life. 
Our facilities for exercising an influence over others are so 


rcany and so great that it is difficult to conceive how two 
persons may sit and converse together witout exerting a 


mutual influence, and every man who critically examines 
his intellectual and moral state will observe that however 
short his interview with anvtlher person may be, it has had 


an effect upon him. And this influence is usually exerted 
when we think little about it ; but we have probably left 
impressions on some minds which will never be erased. 
And this influence and constancy has often great power ; 
a single instance of advice, reproof, caution or encourage- 
ment, may decide the question of a man’s respectability, 
usefulness and happiness for a litetime. How important, 
then, that we improve every opportunity to make our life 
a blessing to others.—Zachange. 





Computsory Law 1x Epvucation.—The State provides 
the means for such education as a safeguard against 
pauperism and crime,-—a measure of protection to itself 
and society, and it has a perfect right to insist that these 
means of educatiou shall be improved. There is no more 
abridgment of geveral liberty in such a law than there is 
In any other law requiring the performance of acts that 
are for the general good, or the refraining from certain 
others that are cetrimental to public interests. The decay 
of education is one of the first steps toward national decay, 
—of this there is no reasonable ground tor qnestion. 
General education may not be a sure preventive ol 
poverty and crime, but that it tends powerfully ia that 
direction few intelligent and observing persons will deny. 
The smaller the number of illite:ate per-ons, the less 
chance there is tor the success of the schemes of dem- 
agogues ard all that class of scoundrels that live by delud- 
ing the people, or pandering to their superstitions and pre- 
udices.— Milwaukee Hvening Wisconsin. 

“7? 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Dyspepsia 

1 believe Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is a valuable re- 
medy in many cases of Neurasthenia and Dyspepsia. 

Ohicago, ILL C. OC. HIGGINS, M, D. 
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sire among American people to know the 
plan of our government. It has been ex- 
tensively sold and gives great satisfaction. 


AOME STATIONERY & PAPER CO. 

The progress of this company is quite re- 
markable. They began to use a stout, cheap 
manilla paper and found themselves full of 
work, The reasons are obvious. First, more 
paper is used in schools and colleges than 
ever betore; and second, the color this com- 
pany use is excellent for the eye; and third, 
the prices are very luw. We have witness- 
ed the steady demand for the goods of the 
Acme Stationery and Paper Company with 
great pleasure. They issue this year anew 
and pretty affair, “‘ Pretty Stories,” retail 
price, eight cents. It has pictures and will 
set the children to writing stories; thus 
they will learn to produce compositions and 
never know it. 


GEO R, LOCKWOOD & SON. 

The writing books of this firm deserve 
attention by teachers. Not less the meth- 
ods of teaching modern languages. They 
have both attained a position, as they em- 
body important principles, 

COLLINS & BROTHERS. 

This firm have some well known and 
valuable volumes on their list. Among 
the late additions is Scott's Review His- 
tory of United States. This is an admirable 
book and will become very popular. We 
have heretofore commended the volume 
and do so again with renewed emphasis. 


8. 0. GRIGes & Co, 

This firm publish the works of Prof. 
Matthews—a master of the English lang- 
uage, a glorious writer—and several classi- 
cal books. The new volume “ Demosthen- 
es” is the grandest study ever made of the 
great orator. They select books for their 
list with much care ; they publish no poor 
volumes. 


W EBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 

The new unabridged dictionary is all that 
can be desired as a work of reference to 
know the meaning and the use of English 
words, The book is one that should be 
owned by every teacher ; it should be on 
every teacher's desk. 

BURR’S LIBRARY INDEX. 


Itis sufficient to say of this article that 
the editor considers it as indispensable for 
his use. By having it at hand while read- 
ing, paragraphs that strike attention are eas- 
ily marked. To the teacher it is most valu 
able, keeping before him the place to find 
subjects that cannot be cut fout and put in 
the scrap book. 


THE FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 

We once more call the attention ot all in- 
terested in educational matters to the F. O. 
H. apparatus for warming and ventilation. 

Its mannfacturers, the Open Stove Ven- 
tilating Co. of New York city brought out 
last year an air-warming grate, constructed 
upon the same principle as their celebrated 
stoves—a very beautiful and efficient affair 
for library or living room. It goes under 
the mantel, out of the way, is complete in 
itselt requiring no separate hot air flues. 

From examination ot the testimonial pam- 
phlet published by this Company, we find 
that our former favorable recommendations 
of their school room Heaters has been a- 
bundantly verified by many excellent au- 
thorities, all over the country, as wellas by 

ple in “ toreign parts.” Teachers and 
school.boards will do well to examine into 
this matter before deciding upon their pre- 
parations for cold weather. The F. O. H. 
will do more and better service for less 
money than any other apparatus, with 
which we are acquainted. 


~—<>-0 


Wonderful Power. 

When a medicine performs suck cures 
as Kidney-Wort is constantly doing, it 
may truly be said to have wonderful 

wer. A ter in Montgomery, Vt., 

ad suffered for eight years from the 
worst of kidney diseases, and had been 
wholly incapacitated for work. He sa 
«‘One box-made a new man of me, and I 
sincerely believe it will restore to health all 
that are similarly afflicted.” It is now 
sold in both; liquid and dry form.—Dan- 


bury News. 


Warming and Ventilation 


Fire on the Hearth, 


In Various Forme, via. : 
STOVES, 
DOUBLE HEATERS, 


School-Room Heaters, 


FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, 
AIR WARMING GRATES. 


Each combining the Ventil»tion of an Open Fire with 
the power and economy of an sir warming ja) nace. 

For Description and TgsTimoniALs from all parts of 
the world send to the 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 
78 Beekman Street, New York. 


NHALER. 


= 


supersedes all other Inhaling Tubes and devices, 
aflording for Nasal, Throat, and Lang difficulties a 
romesy superior to anythirg hitherto used or known. 
It wil cure Catarrh. No other treatment for this 
troublesome disease can be reliea upon. Bronchitis 
yields to it; Hay Fever, Asthma, and incipient 
Consumption it never tails to cure or relieve. It 
will break up a Cold at once, preve.ting it trom _ter- 
minating upon the lungsor in the head. I[t is the King 
ou Medicines. ourseness or Sore 
hroat,r-sulting trom exposure or overexercise of the 
votee, relieved in a few minutes; hence to public 
speakers, teachers, ano singers |: js invaluable A 1tew 
inhalations will correct the mo-t Offensive Breath, 
To persons subject to nervous Headache and in- 
ability tosieep it is « blessing. 

For the treatment of all Diseases of the Throat 
and Lungs this creat remeuy, aiter a trial of more 
than ten years. stands unrivaled and is guaranteed to 
accomplien all that is claimed for it. It is the only In- 
haler approved by pbysicians of every schoul and en- 
dorsed by the leading _edical journals of the world. 
In svert cate and in Europe “CUTLER’S POCKET 
INHALER” is becoming to be regarded as a tamily 
noeeesy - It may be carried as handily as a pencil case 
and is always ready. 


Over 300,000 Now in Use. 


Patented in the United States, England, and Canada. 
Sold by all drugg sts at $1. Samples, by mail, $1.25. 


W. H. SMITH & CO., Prop’s, 


410 Michign St., Buffale, N. Y. 
THE 


“New Remington” 





SiMNG MICHIE 


It leads them all in lightness of running, 
simplicity and durability of Construction, 
Elegance of Finish, and Ease of Manage- 
ment. 


Does All Kinds of Work. 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
THE EXPORT TRADE. 
Address, 
Sewing Machine Department, 
E. REMINGTON & SONS, 
281 & 288 Broapway, N. Y. 
DR. BRYAN’S 





The only reliable t 


reatment for diseases that originate 
in a dera’ condit 


jon of the Nervous System, such as 
and are 














ERVOUS DESBILI 

PARAI BIB LOnou, 
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1S, NERVOUSNI 

KNESS and other 4 











jaced oy Impradence, Sickness or Age. They 
& positive rr and will cure when other means 
NO MEDICINE 18 NECESSARY. 
The publishers of this paper endorse it. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue, and name this . Address, 
ELECTRIC AP ANCE CO 
2 Bond 8t., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin fer Choreh 








hoola, Fire Alarms, Fatias, etc. FULL 
| ; ARRANTED., Cotmbogae sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


F, W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & Ww {LLIAM STEEFTS. New ¥ ork. 
iManufacturers and Importers of — 


an 








For Oil & Water Colors 
t-——o—— 

W. Devoe & Co’s 
WEAICANVAS, 
@ACADEMY BOARDS, 

AND) 


Oil Sketching Papers, 


Seulpters’ 
MODELING TOOLS 


— 

F. W. Devoe & Co’s 
ARTISTS’ 
FINE COLORS, 

IN TUBEs.' 
— o—_ 
CHARCOAL & CRAYON 


Drawing Materials. 
—o— 


Supplies for 
TILE AND CHINA 
PAINTING. 


aungipanep . 
MWATER COLORS: 
Cakes and Moist. 
—(_ 
DRAWING CASTS, 


BOOKS and STUDIES. Pasi Worx: :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. ¥. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k W. Devoe. “James | F. ‘Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 


The Blanchard FOOD CURE 


TRADE. MARK 
(Concentrated and Artificially Digested.) 
A SURE NATURAL BEMEDY 
For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 
Circulars freo on 
application. 














t, 


Dr. Blanchard’s ‘Lectures and Essays’ on Food, Price 25 cents, ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Address TH BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Unton Square, N. Y. 


Dr. Blanchard consulted free, if postage is prepaid. 


The Tonic Extract of Wheat improves weak digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 
te. Tonic loss of appetite an apeciall adapted to repair brain fA ~ ——— study, care or grief. 

Prevents cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
= _— diseasca. Strengthens to overcome evil habits. Adapted for table use. $l each, or six tiles 
or %. 


The i] nd e@at_ restores the confirmed dyspeptic stomach and cures all forms of 

he Fibrin an Whee Reto weakly children and Carian old age. Sure preventive and cure 
for diptheria, infantiie diarrhea and cholera inianium. $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. 

The ilk is for a very weak condition, and never fails to assimilate 
and Boef.ai ny #1 Invaluable for nursing mothers. $2 each, or six bottles tor $10. 


T i Food is to be taken between meals to relieve sense of “ goneness.” Never failing rem- 
NG, for tte ibe , opium and tobacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each, or 
es 4 
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During the summer and fall a thousand Co. Teachers’ Institutes take place. We want at every 
institute an agent to take subscriptions for the Instr urs, the most practical, earnest and best edu- 
cational paper published. Many teachers send large lists of subscribers each year and secure some of 
our valuable premiums, among which are Encyclopedias, Standard and Educational Books, Watches, 
Stylographic Pens, Gohl Pencils, Clocks, Microscopes, etc., etc, If premiums are not desired, we offer 
aliberal cash commission. We will appoint the first applicant sole agent at Institute, and send in 
time for the opening a large bundle of sample copies, show cards, blanks for names, etc. Send at 
once for terms, and our large four-page Wustrated Premium List, Do not delay till too late. We 
are making our arrangements now to be represented at Institutes as far ahead as September. Ad- 
dress, 

EB. lL. KELLOGG & Co., 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


School Supplies. 


The following articles needed in every school sent for the price annexed. 














Acme Paper, send ter price list 
Aids to School Discipline $1.5 
Biackboards. Send list. 


Crayons (Dustiess,) per gross... 75 {Ink Well Covers, per doz. 50 
Dictionary, Websters’ Unabridg- | Kindergarten Material, send for 
ed 12.00 price list. 
Diplomas (sample,) 5s) | 
ka Slating, per quart 2.25 | aps — 
ercise Boo send tor price list. | Mottoes, 20 in a set... eecld 
50 | Forms and Solids (86 t | Numeral Frames . |: i 
Forms—Geo metrical | Writing, send for price list. 
eding Chart................000- 5.00 
ers, 12 inch, per 100 


Pp 6 
r doz. qts.... .5.00 3.00 
5) | Slated Paper, 3 ft. wide, per yd..1.00 


Wells, per doz 





All kinds of School Furniture and School Material at lowest. rates. 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, New York. 


RONES ASK FOR 








WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


AND CLAY. 
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SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 cts, Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 


A sample of each, 
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Tus San Francisco Microscopical Society 
is discussing the value ofa test for the 
genuineness of signatures by microscopic 
examinations, which has been proposed by 
Dr. J. H. Wythe. Dr. Wythe maintains 
that every man’s handwriting is infallibly 
distinguished by three characteristics, that 
may be detected by the microscope while 
they escape the eye, which he calls the 
thythm of form, dependent on habit or or- 
ganization; the rhythm of progress, or the 
wnyoluntary rhythm, seen as a wavy line or 
imegular margin of the letters; and the 
thythm of pressure, or alternation of light 
and dark strokes. The proper microscopic 
examination of these three rhythms, under 
asufficient illumination of the letters, can- 
not fail, he believes, to demonstrate the 
difference between a genuine and an imi- 
tated signature, The correc‘ness of his 
conclusions having been disputed, Dr 
Wythe made an address on the subject at a| 
special meeting of the Society, and exhibit- 
ed{specimens of writing in support otf his 
views, 





A sza-sipe laboratory is to be conducted 
under the direction of Prof. Hyatt, of the 
Natural. History Society of Boston, and the 
immediate care of Mr. B. H. Van Vleck, at 
Aunisquam, near Gloucester, Mass,, from 
une 5 to Sept. 15. It is designed rather 
for teachers or students who have had some 
experience, and will be devoted to collec- 
tions and investigations rather than to ele- 
mentary teaching. 





A company has been formed in Pitts- 
burgh to supply fuel gas for furnaces, boil- 
ers, and dwellings. It is estimated that 
50,000,000 cubic feet of gas could be sold 
daily, The Company are now deliberating 
whether they shall manufacture the gas on 
he spot, or tap the waste gas of the Con- 
nelisville coke ovens, where 240,000,000 
eet ot gas are sent into the air daily, and 
bring it in pipes to the city. 

The Evening Post of New Yor city has 
passed into the hands of Carl Schurz, Horace 
White and E. L. Godkin. 

One of the pleasantest of new books for 
boys is Mr, John Habberton’s “ Who was 
Paul Grayson?” issued by Harper Bros, 

The June Folio gives a bright polka by 
T. B. Ryder ; a waltz, a memorial hymn for 
quartet and a selection from the “ Mascot.” 

The Emerson Birthday-Book promises to 
find as many admirers as the Longfellow 
to which it is a companion, and whose plao 
of arrangement is followed in the Emerson. 

Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’ latest pro- 
duction, “ Friends; a Duet,” after running 
through half-a-dozen numbers of the At 
lantic, ig to. be put in book shape by its 
Dublishers. 








Lee & Shepard have just issued Mr. Wm_ | ta 


M. F, Round’s last book, “ Rosecrott, a story 
of common places and gommon people.” Mr. 
Round is well knewn as the author of that 
charming volume for children, “Child Mar- 
ian Abroad,” and his.“ Hal,” of last year. 

Of John Church & Co.'s (Cincinnati) re- 
cent publications, we find a simple contralto 
song by Eva Bates that will be generally 
liked. Henry Tucker's latest song and cho- 
rus, “Adah Moline,” with a charming title- 
page ; “ The Broken Rose,” a dramatic song 
by Max Maretzek ; anda “ Vernon waltz” 
by E. D. Hill, suited to beginners in the 
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The Salvator for invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 
Protection of Infants and Chliidren. 

A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in ali Diseases of the Stomach and 

Intestines. 
gears celebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN de- 
rived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT 
WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 








in its elomentary com 
That which makes Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes Fiesh and Blo¢éi. 
That which is easy of Digestion«<- never 
constipating. That which Is kind and 
friendly to the Brain, and that which 
acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
Disorders Incidontal to childhood. 

And, while it would be difficult to conceive of 
anything in Food or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
an aS Fevers, Pulm 

Excellence in all Intestinal 

Dysentery, Chronjc & Diarrhecea and 


m 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 
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HULL’S 


4 inventive 
Free-Hand 
Industrial 


ij New. Figures in- 
H 


m -d for 15 
mweerfection of 
sackboard Work. 
4 Chey supplement 
Mi ny system, used im 
all grades, help 
— ® a 
tions. Full piack-board instructivo and in the use 
colored crayons sent with each order. Address, W.N. 
HULL Cedar Falls, lowa. Prot. Drawing, &c., lowa 
State Normal School. 


An Extraordinary Offer 


TO AGENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Goods Unsold, Returned. 


If you are wut of employment and want to 
start in a business in which you can make 
from $3 to $10 a dny clear, and take no risk 
of loss, we will send you, on receipt of $11, 

that will sell readily in a few days tor 

25. If the agent fails to sell these goods in 
four days he can return al) unsold to us, and 
we will return him his money. Can any thing 
be fairer®? We take all risk of loss, and the 
agent gets started in a business that will be 

tand pay from $1,000 to $3,000 2 
year. Ladies can de as well as men. We 
want an agent in every county. 
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CO., 116 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SCHOOL MEDALS 
of Gold and Silver, 
At Manufacturers Prices. 
Can be sent by mail. 


te our 
Be sedals om time. 
Send stamp t Gounlepne 
Old gold tnd stiver 
ROBT. W. KIP, 
Jeweler 
Man’ 'si., New York. 








Solid Silver, $1.00. 





New York Mailing Agency. 
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study of music, 


MW DRAWINGS | the best 


a = number of persons. Price 
paid. 


Fall particu- 
rafree. Address U. 8. MANUFACTURING | ¢, 


It will enco 


given out, the best answers are announced 
at the end of the year. 


It has fresh di 


employ aright this new power. 


ing and educating SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. 
to an ordinary book of 600 


delighted. 
Tisting teachers and cl 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, 


body says ‘‘it is admirable.” 


en eve 
ident 


sorry you did not have it be 


DRIVE OUT THE BAD READING. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 


THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 


It w & SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 


It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. 


Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, 
0 


Only 50 Cents a Year. 


SELF-EDUCATION SELF-IM- 


Questions are 


» prizes are sent by mail each month, and 


and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it oontains reading 
— a both ee and EDUCATE them. 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
J He must be ad 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved +o be his father’s 
cherry tree. Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the ‘“‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. . 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 


Heretofore, the teacher has taught 


vised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 


It is coEAP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 


It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 


where commend it. Rev. Drs. Deems 


unter, New York Tribune—in fact every 


You will only be 


re. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


ere is just what they need. 








THE 


SPELLING GAME, 
W ord Contest. 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever published ; atthe same time serves 
as a valuxble EDUCATOR of both old and young uniting 

elements of social home enjoyment. he game 
— be varied by making it Geographical, Historical, 
Authors or Bible names. e@ game may be played by 
cents. Postage pre- 
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The Illustrated Dictionary. 


Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 
taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words, 


This book is a complete. epitome of valuable explana- 
tions and definitions of difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
punciation of each word. To introduce them, we will 
> | one Dictionary. Price 50 cents. Postage pre 
paid. 

Address PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO. 

i. BROOKLYN, E. D., NEW YORK. 


Norz.—We will send one Spelling game and one Dic- 
tionary on receipt of 6 *ts. ? ands ct, stamps taken. 


EtrardnaryInducements 


6,000 BUILDING LOTS 


urrounding depot at Stewartville, adjoining A, T. 
Sweet's Sean ifal Garden City, Long Island, New 
For State, only 22 miles trom New York City, price 
each on weekly payments of only 909 cents per lot, or 4 
lots for $1.20 per week, each lot 2%5x100 teet. Title per~ 
ect, location very healthy, Atlantic Ocean within view. 
Bul'ding Associafion enables purchasers to erect build- 

week! ments. 

° 800 Baildin pte in the boalthiest and wealthiest 
part of Newark, (N.J.,) the great manufacturing City 
of America, on week! Le boy of $2 per {ty orioss 
from $350 to $600 each. tive Agents of both sexes 
wanted. 


Call or send stamp tor circulars to 


R, WILSON, Attorney, 
57 BROADWAY NEW YORK, 


rea ae CATARRI 








TREATMENT. NO CHARGE FOR 
OGNSULTATION. The fearful effects of 
Catarrh on 8 can be stopped. Childs 


Catarrh t is the only known means 
of positive, permanent cure. Send for dis- 
cription, terms, etc. Address 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, O. 





$66 Be Rass Se ena 





THE SUN FOR 1881, 


Everybody reads Taz Sun. {In the editions of this 





newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: 

I. All the world's news, so presented that the reader 
will get the greatest amount of information with the 
least unprofitable expenditure of time and eyesight. 
THE Sun long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant fullness and unsatisfactory brevity, 

Il. Much of that surt of news which depends leas upon 
its recognized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Tuz Sun prints a 


continued story of the lives of real men and women, 
and of their deeds, plans, loves, hates, and troubles. 
This story is more varied and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 

III, Good writing infeveryfeolamn, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every sunject. 

IV. Honest comment, Tae SuN's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. 

V. Equal candor in dealing with each political party 
and equal readiness to commend what is praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamable in Democrat or (Republi- 
Gan. 

VI. Absolate independence of partisan organizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to true Democratic principles. 
Tue SN believes that the Government which the Con- 
stitution gives us isa good one to keep. Its notion of 
duty is to resist to its utmost power tbe efforts of men 
in the Republican party to set up another form ot gov- 
ernment in place of that which exists. The year 1881 
and the years immediately following will probably de- 
cide this supremely important contest. Taz Sum be 
lieves that the victory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. 4 
Par ise Dally Sexes Zone 
calurans, the price ‘by mai post peld. is BO conten 
month, or year; or, including the Sunday 


. nn 
r, an eight-page slicet ot fifty-six columns, the 
) , nce 
+ cents & month, or $7.70 a year, posta e pald. 

e ore of Tue Sun is also turnis sep- 
ae at ‘Re a year, postage paid. 

Price oft e EEKLY Sun, eight pages, fifty-six 
columns, iit: S year, postage paid. For clubs of ten. 
sending $10 we will send an extra copy free. 

Address I. W. Enetanp, 


Publicher of Tux Sun, New York City. 





STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishm ent 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Sand 7 John Street, New Y- ork 


Branch Offices,—119 Broadway, N . 
Eighth Street, Phila de! phis : 299 Fulton Sd A @ Nox 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, $JC0F. T 
Dye or Clean al! styles of Ladies’ and ¢ — 
All kinds <geglemen’e 


ne 
Ved and rél/pamned by ex 


Garmen wis, etc., etc. 
Cleaned or Dyed. Goods reeei 
press. 
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Morocco. 

Morocco is enclosed by the Mediterra- 
pean, Algeria, the desert of Sahara, and the 
Atlantic, and is inhabited by a mongrel 
popalation of about 800,000 souls. The 
agriculturists are mostly Arabs and Shel- 
loohs, dwelling on the rich plains; they are 
poor cultivators, and are taxed to death. 
The wild Berber tribes, in a chronic state 
of revolt, occupy the perilous heights and 
passes of the Atlas chain. The Moors, the 
Jews, and the blacks crowd themselves into 
the towns and villages. From the blacks 
the bulk of the emperor’s army is recruited. 
The Moors, descended principally from the 
Moors driven out of Spain by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, are a degenerate race, con- 
taminated by intermarriages with the 
Arabs; the Jews are precisely what they 
were in Europe in the Middle Ages—thrifty, 
crafty, persecuted, uncomplaining, taking it 
out of their oppressors in the way of profits 
Neither their lot nor their nature has been 
changed by exile. The notable towns are 
Morocco, the capital, El-Araish, Tafilet, 
Agadir, Mogadore, Fez, and Tangier. They 
are all ground into dust under the heel of 
the emperor. Tangier. the outer breached 
wall of Islamism, is regarded with particu- 
lar disfavor, her commerce harassed, and her 
trade strangled by whimsical restrictions. 
No man there dares own himself rich; if 
suspected of secretec wealth, he is tortured 
until he reveals the hiding-place ; then both 
his head and his money are removed. ‘The 
emperor's idea of taxation is the simplest 
possible; he takes what he wants, There 
is no appeal. He alters weights, measures, 
and prices at will; the multiplication table 
goes down before him. The sword, the | bec 
cord, the bastinado, and the branding-iron 
are ever ready to enforce his caprice. It is 
no hyperbole when the court poet assures 
this monster that he holds life and death in 
the hollow of his hand. He is the only fall- 
blown despot whose dominions lie contigu- 
ous to civilization. The Czar of all the 
Russias is not so much his own master; the 
Sultan at Constantinople is not so absolute. 
The great despot breeds a host of lesser 
ones, and it i® these that bleed Morocco un- 
mercifully, The nomadic tribes have their 
sheik, the cities their caci, the provinces 
their pasha— and the head devil at Fez has 
them all.— Harper's Magazine. 
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An ancient battle field and burying 
ground has been laid bare in Georgia by 
the overfow and washing of the Coose 
River during the spring rains. A part of 
the tract consisted of mounds, which were 
strewn with implements of aboriginal war- 
fare, beads, and earthern vessels. The rest 
of the ground was covered thickly with 
skele‘ons, all perfectly exposed, and in good | s. 
preservation. 

Mica is found in large quantities in North 
Carolina in mines, some of which bear evi- 
dence of having been worked by prehistoric 
aborigines, It 1s used ior lanterns, the dials 
of compasses, fancy signs, in lamp shades 
and reflectors, and has lately been put with- 
in the soles of boots and shoes as a protec-| 
tion against dampness. 

The raw material, from which American 
pins are made, is from the wire mills of this 
country and much of the machinery used 
2 their manufacture is of American inven- 

ion. 





Indigestion. 
The main cause of nervousness is indi- 
geation, and that is caused by weakness of 
stomach. No one can have sound 
nerves and good health without ee Hop 
Bitters to strengthen the stomach peas 
the blood, and to keep the liver kid- 
neys active, to carry es all the poisonous 
and waste matter of the system. See 
other column. 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 








INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE ND 
Natio Washington, v. C, The 
sixth year of the erga Norm for the 
r ing of teachers ins Oct. 16th. (Positions secured 
who are qualified ) omoee receive four 
lectures per week on the id of the twen- 
ty gifts av ot . Legerten © sys 
tem; on the ot Laay! m ae tnd the e educational 
vaiue of play, r h object lessons and daily 
practice in é ki others receive lectures 


on “ The Kinderg en in the wapeery Wednesda 
afternoons. Terms: full course of eight months, $100. 

Wednesday aiternoon lectures (twenty) to mo $5. 
lis ents are: love ot children, good common Eng- 


ener refined manners, desire to improve, and 
we Louise Pollock, 929 Eighth street, 
iw. wo or i ate Susie Pollock, 1127 ‘Thirteenth street 





4 Pyeenes COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 
Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College Broadway,’ ~ St., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. 


Young Men, fadies ys taught Bookkeeping 
rudimental ‘and igher Mathematics Correspondence and 
all Englieh Bregenes riting lessons $3, monthly, 


Arithmetic and Writing 0, 4 uarterly, Shorthand 0, 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


( HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 

ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years yompestizey. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
oniy Norina) Schoo! in | yd Stowe. having a distinct Pro- 
fesronal Course of St nd Practice, combined with 
the most thoro academ Ser instruction. Tuition and 
posrdtag #t the lowest raten. Joun O@pEx, 
Prin,, Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 85 Broadway, New York. This isa pro- 
fessional school for business training, and is under the 
ersonal supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
5 Packard | who for the past 20 years was associated 








made steady pty 
and now stands at the head of 
jon is unsurpassed ; the 
the course of study ‘most 
The rates of tuition have re- 


way pee favor, 
this class o The 
rooms been and elegant; 
thoro and efficient. 
cently » reduced, and pupils can enter at any time 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, . Call or send for 
circular containing full particulars. S. 8. PACKARD, 
Principal 








KEEP Oo UT heat READING. 


The Scholar's Companion. 


MONTHLY, 50 CENTS A YE. 








A BRIGHT. INTERESTING, AND LIVE P4A- 
R FOR SCHOLARS. 7 THE BEST 


Supplementary Reader. 


=e pepe eee be taken by every scholar, 
eip to educate him as no other pa- 

per will, eachen, we want your aid to introduce 
this splendid daly, to your schoiars. We will 
pay yes spen for your aid. The June —_ 
ut. It contains eight pages of in- 
structive reading atatters among which is the fol- 


lowing: 
CONTENTS OF JUNE NUMBER. 


** Charlie’s Pony,” “* What Will You Be,” “ Some 
of Our Girls,”” * “One of the Fine Arts,” “ Shake- 
speare’s Ariel,” “ About Coins,” “ How Spools 
are Made,” “ Truc to His Word,” “ Sights in New 
York C ity, ” “Trg SCHOOL ym,” “ The Yarnof 
the Nancy Bell,” “ Pins,” “The Four Largest 
Diamonds in Europe,” “THE WRITING OLUB,” 
“THe Letrer Box,” “Make Way,” “Magna 
Charta,” ** The Laws of Health,” “ Cousin Alice in 


Virginia,” ‘Cats in Theaters.” “Old Riddles,” 

“The Magic Hat and Wand,” “The Admirable 

a “The Dark Day,” “The Editor's 
r,”’ ete. 


The CoMPANION must be seen to be ppeestases : 

80 we will send asample co ont and our large four- 

illustrated PREMIU it to any one sending 
ree-cent stamp. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, N. Y 
TES 


Mmerican School Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lor The Lord's Prayer, and over 
fifty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8x14 inches, 
printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
x 

The Fear of the Lord isthe beginning of Wisdom. 
pinames : Despise Meanness. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be retted. Ke 
verse: Six Steps to Honor—Obedience, Truthfulness, 
Honesty Kindness, Energy and Persev erance, Piety* 

Who does the best he can does well; Angels dono 
aiore. Roverse : Dare to do Right, Fear to do Wrong. 

Do Your Duty. Constant the Peach, the preven 


tate ‘oti Sa : or wath oY 





th, There ie sine 
verse: as Anger, Envy and 
Toou God seest me. Reverse: Five Hard 
ny Ry Smoking, Lying, Drinking, Swearing, 
Avoid them. Be tree. 7. Hard Scudy is the Price ot Learn 
ing. Reverse: The Goldea ae) unto rat" ae you 
would have others do unto . 8. Dare to sa: Re- 
sist Temptation. Acquire d Habits. Reverse: The 
sione are Great. Live Usefully. 9 Time is Preci 
ous. Always Be On Time. Reverse: Be Honest. Vaiue 
aciear Conscience and a good Name. 10. There is to 
—_ Bayes. than a bad Book. Reverse- God 
r Schocl. There is no such word as Fatl- 
there isa Witt ion isa Way. : 
with Bad Company. 12. The Lord's Prayer. 
vere: Avoid that which you blame in ethers. 
These Mottoes are pronounced the best now p 


room Up 
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Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 
Is the OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


—OF THE— 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
‘It is the short and best ro pote Chicago and all 
yemsbeve Illinois, hy Dakota, Wyomi 


braske, ife Oreg Arizena, Ut 
be o, Idaho, a ng EO ow and f eak, 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX SITY, 

Fe 


Des Meines, Columbus, —_- 
ny, Marauette, du Lac 


fifiesncee ein 1 Ba i an a Sinebos: 
oug conan, vNipnaska, hy Mine 


2 
ae poate Owntonna, ane 
i — nnesota, ota, Wiscensin a 


Fiuhenipeet a the tsine Ta the Chicago & North- 
Western and the U. art from, arrive at and 
use the same joint Union 

At eu close connections are made with the oe 
— ¥ Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft. Wa 

mnnsylvania, and Chicago & S ‘Trunk R re 
ona the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 

Close connections made at Junction Peints. 


It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel tel Dining Cars 
Chicago and Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket ents selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if the 
do not read over the Chicago & North-Western Ra’ Rati 
ve 





ou 


you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations 
willy four F Tickets by this route, AND WILL TA 
| 211 Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 


Marvin Hughitt, 24 V. P. & Gen] Mang’r Chigago. 





CONVENTION OF THE 


National Educational Association 


!. TRaAwra, 
July 19th, 188I. 
—THE— 


Old Dominion Steamship Company 


have made arrangements to issue Special Tickets to 
Delegates attending the above Convention. Steamers 
leave PIER 26, NORTH RIVER, foot of Beacu Sree, 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 8 P. M., con- 
necting for Atlanta, 
At Norfolk with Virginia and Tennessee Air Line 
via Lynchburg and Bristol. 
At Portsmouth with Atlantic Coast Line via Well 
don, Wilmington and Augusta. 

At Rich d with Pi t Air Line via Charlotte. 
Steamers have elegant P. A 
and the Table is equal to first-class Hotels. 

Tickets can be had at Pier 26 N. R., foot of Beach 
Street ; Office of Virginia and Tennessee Air Line, 908 
Broadway ; Office of the Associated Railways, 229 
Broadway, or at the general office of the Company, 197 
Greenwich Street, New York. 


W. H. STANFORD, Secy. 





datian 
on, 








They render tue school-room attractive stimulate 
ils to earnest study and exert an exceilent moral 
uence. 


Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
2 Park Place, N.Y, 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or addresa 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 








1193 Broadway, bet. 2th & 2th Sts. N.Y, 





‘IDENTAL ROOMS). 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET ANC 9% AVE. 

RELIABLE WORK. 


MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings fer broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 





PEOPLE'S LINE 


For Albany 


Excursion to Albany and Return 
$82.50, 


and Tickets good 30 days. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew, St. John, or Dean Richmond, 
Will leave Pier 41, N.R., foot of Canal &, 
daily, (Sundays excepted) at.6 P.M., 
M sure connection with Day Express Trains, made 
up and started from Albany: thus giving first choice of 
rere oa this Line, an all points North, 


seats to passen: 

West and Kast. turning. e Albany 8.15 px 

‘Times See > oe. poe nays ina — land 

passengers at re’ dock re Ibany. 
ecured an 


Sta ne Fickets sold 
New York at the oy ‘cipsl Pon and Ticket Omens 
Pot ot Canal street, 


on Pier 41 Nor River, 
Fp ers p Lg} New York Transte 


and oi a board. steam 
Co,’s “Offices, No. 4 B Bro Ba hey 7% Sixth avenue, 
Court Broo Bag. 


8t., klyn, Jersey City and Hoboken. 


checked. 
Freight received until 6 p. m, 
N. B. Meals on the European Plan. 


W. W. EVERETT, P: esident, Croton Falls, N. Y. 





THE 


Teachers’ Provident Association 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ome 
Officers. 


JOHN Y. CULYER, Pres. E. 0. HOVEY, Vice Pra. 
8. M. PERELNS, Treas. W. D. MYERS, Secy. 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 
So simple a child may understand its operations. Each 
member has a vote. Not organized to make money, bu 
to protect and elevate the profession. Females admit 
ted to the $500 class without a medical examination, 
which is expected under all other circumstances. The 
aid afforded by this Association may be used to liqu 
date debts, meet funeral expenses, benefit wife, childres 
and parents, and even to seeure loans. The payment 0 
| One aasessment of sixty cents may secure $500 for de 
pendents. Teachers are rendered more contented ané 
efficient by belonging to such 8 society. It from no 
other motives a 1 should join to benefit teachers not » 
favorably situated as Ives. Hundreds of Nev 
York teachers insure on this ground alone. 

Become members now, to be secured against the 
perils of travel during vacation. 


th 





Ifyou have a iamily do not neglect your duty one 
hour. Send for application blank and circular to 


W. D. MYERS, Secretary, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


SECOND EDITION. 


School Management 


BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 


Fattor of the Son00L JouRNAL, TEACHERS’ LnSTITUTE, 
Gnd SoHOLAR’s COMPANION. 


Price 75 cts. post-paid. 


—o——_ 

This work takes up the most difficult of all school 
work, viz.: the government of a school, and is filled 
with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is 
nvaluable to the teacher who desires to improve his 
school. It has received the unqualified approval o! 
eminent educators. It isa book that the teacher can 
practically use, and has no untried theories to set forth 
to puzzle and bew!ider the teacher. 

Prof. N. B. Henry, of the Cape Girardeau (Miss.) 
Normal School, writes - 


“ Mz. KELLOGG—I am s0 well pleased with the matter 
it contains, and with the pointed and ori 1 manner 
in which it is treated, that I cannot help addressing you 
personally to congratulate you in giving the teacher 

a book that he can use. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


M pctelndny cartes FOR ALL CLASSES. 


varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
yuustretions and high literary character make it just 
the paper to: the 


HOME AND FAMILY. 
The S pay be Coneher will find in its columns the 

best best of help in teaching the International Sunday Schoo! 

it is evangelical] but no’ parenee in character 

not fem my in eo interes any individual. 
Subscribe it and induce o! 


there to 
ep ) A saboeription price, postage Imeluded i is enly 








, and is 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Naseau Street, New York 


A. S. CLARK, 


145 Nassau st., or 37 Park Rew N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 








CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 
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heart. ese evidences can 
be found in the pages of the TzacHErs’ 
Lagrrrure. 
" DEXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PEXCILS. 


These pencils received the highest award 
at the World's Fair at Vienna in 1873. and 
the Centennial award was bestowed in 1876. 
In 1878 two gold medals were awarded at 
Paris. All these show that the “Dixon Pen- 
cil” has achieved a high standing. It was 
ence supposed that we must get our pencils 
from Germany, but Hon. Orestea Cleveland, 
the president of the Dixon Crucible Co 


ie-d that Wlusion, By matebless 


~ enterprise, by having before bim steadily 


the determination to produce the Best, the 
“Dixon Pencl” at last maybe said to be 
the favorite with the American people. This 
has not been achieved by making a cheaper 
pencil than others, but by bending every 
energy to produce a snperior quality. We 
have unusual pleasure in speaking of this 
branch of the work of Mr. Cleveland. Fer 
he feels adeep and true interest in the 
s of the sctools ; education means to 
im excellence ia human development, and 
he has contr.buted extensively to this, for 
ene so busy in the affairs of the immense 
interests he watches over. 





4 REMARKABL® ORGAN, 


Messrs. Marchal & Smith offer a most re- 
markable organ—having 20 stops—for $65. 
This has become famous the world 
over for the exquisite quulity of its tone, iis 
beauty of design and excelleut workman- 
ship. Famous as American organs are, this 
worderiul instrument is adding to their «x- 
eellent reputation and winning praise from 
every part of the world. It is fully explained 
iv our advertising co'umne 


Mr.J. Gould has facilities for supplying 
echool apparatus, desks, settees, black boards, 
maps, globes, etc, etc.; his Arithmetical 
Frame is a cheap and serviceable thing for 
schools. It should be ured in every school. 
The city of Boston has lately adopted it. It 
saves great labor on the part of the teacher 
and advances the pupil more rapidly. 


De. J. Bryan has invented and patented 
@ belt for creating a galvanic current around 
the body. It is well made, and in very maay 
eases aids the debilitated system greatly. 
We have examined these belts from time to 
time, and have heard statements from those 
who have been benefited. 





Tue Mastopon.—The earliest discovery 
to have 





the Glacial P. It rar from Canada 
66 degrees north on our Western coast) to 
ith America. 
Kidney Diseases. 
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MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S - . éc 
Se Ye ‘PHE ACMB” Paper. 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and! 
‘ 7? Used in New! 
or t 


and Vienitly | 
for over Forty Years. a 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
pati | 


Warranted, it used according to directi us, to cure or 
relieve | 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Aifections of the 

, Threat and Lungs. | 

Jf Se Vegetable ryt ¢ nota violent reme 


if you have a cold, ifever so slight, do not fail to give 
the Bateam’s trt c timely uae of a Dottie will 
often prove it to be worth a times its cost, 


T he Tc bottle coniatns four times as much as the %e ' 








THE ONLY MEDICINE 





The Best Paper for School Use Made, 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over the - Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is. soft and mild which does not tire or injure the eyes like white paper. 
aang ere bens Somes manilla and heavily calendered, making it 
write u . 
furnished a cory low prices, 
CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets, 
in pkgs. of 10 pads tm pkgs. of 0 pads 
Legal and Foolecap, . . . §8.(0|Bathlette, . . . , $1.80 
Congress Letter, ‘Ge £4" 2.50 | Commercial Note, ot 4 - 1,50 
FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
pe - 


it can 





EXERCISE BOOKS. 


These books are used extensively in a great many schools and i 
recommended. TRY . You will be more than satisfied. nice od 
Per pkge of 10, Size. 


Bize. %e Per of 10. 
64x8, 40 Pe: $5016}x8, 100pp., - gto 
renew my offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, and mme 
cial note, 100 sheets—for 35 cents. Teachers, ie! me hear jas -_e . 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, New York, 








IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY 7 


Y DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 


AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power lo throw off disease. 
A Why saffer Bilious pains and aches? A 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
A Why frightened over disordered Kidneyst P¥ 
Y Why endare nervous or sick headaches? 


Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. hf 


” 
A medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 


ta It acts with equal efficiency in either 
¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61. e 
WELLS, RICHARDSON &Co., Prop’s, 
Y (Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, VE.) / 





— ay us satisfaction in the test. 





Stre: You. 
eri from any indis- 
‘ asis oficn the case. 








Hep You. 
th the f t the 
eine Seow a that your system “needs 
cleaasing, toning or ting, without intexi- 
cating, 


Hop Bitters will give you New Life and Viger. 
Hur Coven Cvex fs the sweetest, safest and 
‘Ask Children. 


The Hor Pap for Stomach, Liver and 
to all others. 


superior Itis perfect. Ask 

D. 1. C.is an asolute and irresistabie cure for drunk. 
enness, use 01 opium, tobacco and narcotics. 
All above sold by draggists. Hop Bitters Mfg. Co. Rochester. N.Y. 


READ THIS 


We will send ON TRIAL (before purchasing) 
Dr. Joy’s Celebrated Electric Devices 


Lae ybaat Ree at 8 
be foe en ae 








, long been wanting. It is splendid.” 
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THE BEST 
ERA gage SER. 


Just Adopted by the Board of Education 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 








The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climax. It is so 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 
the throat of the person using the board. 








READ WHAT I8 SAID OF IT. 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, duly received. After a short tatel, Iam 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. convinced that they are the best I have 
**We have ——, and any —- seen. 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
them the BEST we have seen. We have Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 


now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we “Ww : x 
” e consider the Rubbers the BEST WB 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS. SAVE EVER USED.” 


7 om . . rt 
sh Bvef: Or Es Garkart, From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 


Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 


“I find the Eraser is just w ny “The BEST THING I have ever seen in 


that line.” 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 


President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 
‘Iam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 
From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 
State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 
‘‘T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 


From Hon, G. 8S. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 


“The sample of Climax Eraser = 


have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 
From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperintendent of Public Schools, Per rysburg, Obio. 
‘‘The sample Erasers you sent me were 








. ‘PRICE LIST. 

All Wool Felt, per dozen, $2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to the Trade. Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


New York Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


INCORPORATED i865. 
——_o—__—_ 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 


which imitate its name and methods. 
The offices are open daily from 9 4. ™. till 10 Pp. M., for the reception and clas- 


$1.50 














| sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 


date of entrance. 8. M. Griswoip, President. 


2 We 0 > Clans hee A ER: 
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Appletons’ 


Tur remarkable success which Appletons’ Readers have attained is due to the fact that no effort or 


THE NEW ERA IN SCHOOL- BOOKS. 


D. Appleton & Co’s Educational Publications. 


ANOTHER SIGNAL IMPROVEMENT! 


NOW READY, 


American Standard Geographies. 


Based on the Principles of the Science of Education, and giving Special Prominence to the 


Industrial, Commercial, 


and Practical Features. 


was spared 





to make them not only mechanically 


superior, but practically and distinctively superior in their embodiment of modern experiences in teaching, and of the methods followed by the most successful and 


intelligent educators of the day. 


We now offer a new series of Geographies, in two books, which as far excel all geographical text-books hitherto published as our Readers are in advance of the old 


THE SERIES. 


text-books in reading. 


Appletons’ Elementary Geography, 


APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS 


Consisting of Five Books. 
- SY — 


WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., 
Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocution, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child’s 4to, 90 pp. 
Appletons’ Second Reader 12mo, 142 pp. 
Appleton’s Third Reader. 12mo, 214 pp. 
Appletons’ Fourth Reader. 12mo, 248 pp 
Appletons’ Fifth Reader. 12mo, 471 pp 


The announcement of a series of Readers by these 
eminont educators at once created a widespread interest, 
and teachers awaited the appearance of the books, confi- 
dent that they would possess marked improvements 
which woul! render them superior to all other books of 
the kind. The result has been what was anticipated. 
Within three months after their publication, they were 

by two States, and over four hundred cities 
sadtowns. Daring the year 1880 over one and a half 
million copies were sold. 


FOUR 
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SPENCER. 











Exch. Price. Introd, Price. 


35 8 .05 





THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 

In Six Numbers. With Sliding Copies. 
GOODMAN’S PATENT. 

They have Movabie Copies, the superior ad- 
vantages of which are too obvious to be disputed. 

They insure rapid improvement at every 
stage of the pupil’s practice. 

They make instruction in the subject of pen- 


manship easy, practical, and invariably suc- 

cessful. 

The Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakeman’s Detachable Sliding Copies 
Six numbers. 

Since it has been demonstrated that a movable copy 
is entirely practicable, no series of Copy-Books will be 
acceptable hereafter without this provision. 

Wakeman’s Patent Sliding Copies 
provide this important requisite by a simple and con- 
venient method of applying adjustable copies to each 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Basy Drawing Lessons, for 

and Primary Schools. Three Parts. 
Synthetic Series. Four Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
Perspective Series. Four Books and Manual 
Advanced Perspective. and Shading 

Series. Four Books and Manual. 
Krisi’s New System of Drawing is preéminently 


adapted to meet the wants of our public-school instruc- 
tion in this branch. 


It is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade, 
from the primary classes to the higher departments of 
the high school. 

INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
—_ ii 
Textile Designs, 
Outline and Relief Designs, 
Mechanical Drawing, and 





page of the book. 


Architectural Drawing. 





Appletons’ Higher Geography, 


Bach. Price. Introd. Price 


75 = $1.25 


STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES 


Child’s Book of Language. A Graded 
Series of Lessons and Blanks, in Four 
Numbers. I. Stories in Pictures; IL 
Studies in Animals; IIL. Studies in 
Plants; IV. Studies of Words. Teachers’ 
Edition. 


Letters and Lessons in Language. A 
sequel to ‘‘ The Child’s Book of Language.” 


Miss Stickney’s charming little books open a new 
field of study, delightful to both teachers and puyils. 
They are designed to secure: 

1. An appreciation of what is best in literature. 

2. An interest in the study of all that pertains 


Language. 
3. A generous and choice vocabulary. 
4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty in expression. 
5. A more elevated and refined tone in school-life. 
6. A healthful, happy development of natura! gifts. 
For full description of these books see “ Educational 
Notes,” No. 2. 








VALUABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Education : 


INTELLECTUAL, MORAL, AND PHYSICAL. 


By HERBERT SPENCER, 


Author of “A System of Synthetic Philosophy.” 


i velume, I12me, 383 pages...........Price, $1.35. 
Gonrents : What Knowledge is of most Worth? II. Intellectual Education; III. Moral 


Education; IV. Physical Education. 








JOHONNOT. 





Principles and Practice of Teaching. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT. 


4 Velame, 13mo, cloth, 396 pages.... Price, $1.50. 


Conrzents: I. What is Education? Ll. The Mental Powers: their Order of Development, 
and the Methods most Conducive to Normal Growth; III. Objective Teaching: its 
Methods, Aims, and Principles; IV. Subjective Teaching: its Aims and Place in the 


Course of Instruction; V. 
Value of the 
y meer ager to Educational 
XI. Physical Culture; XII. Zsthetic 
of Study; XV. Country Schools. 


Pisces to Sreak; Prizes or Science, Histogy, and LirsratuRe; 
Hankyess’s Latin Series; Hapvuny's Green, &c., &e, &e., 

Our list embraces standard works representing 
Setes” sent on application, and the most favorable 


ditties -D. APPLETON & CO. Publishers, Wew York, Boston, Chicago, or San. Frantison 





bject-Lessons: their Value and Limitations; VI. Relative 
t. Studies in a Course of Instruction; VII. Pestalozzi and his 
Science ; VIII. Froebel and 

iz, and Science in Relation: to Teaching; X. Contrasted 

Culture; XII[. Moral Culture; XIV. A Course 


the Kindergarten ; IX. 
Systems of Education; 





BAIN. 











of Psychology ; IV. Terms Explained 


VOLUME XXV.“ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES." 


Education as a Science. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 


1 velume, I3mo, 453 pages 
Contents: I. Scope of the Science of Education ; II. vor omy Physiology ; III. Bearings 


Price, $1.75. 


; V. Education Values; VI. Sequence of Sub- 


ects: Psychological; VII. Sequence of Subjects: Logical; VILL. Methods; [X. The 

other-Tongue ; X. The Vaiue of the Classics; XI. The Renovated Carriculum; 
XIL. Moral Education; XIII. Art Education; XLV. Proportions, Appendix, Further 
Examples of the Object-Lesson, Passing Explanation of Terms. 
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BALDWIN. 
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WE PUBLISH ALSO: 
CornELL’s Grocraruizs; ArrLetons’ AriTHMetics; Quackensos’s Historizs, GramMans, and Rueroric; Bansarp’s Worps, Worp-Waruirer, aod 


terms made introd 


ity. 
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President of the State Normal Se: 
One Volume, 13mo, 504 pages 


Contents : I. Educational Instrumentalities; II. School Organization; III. School Govert- 
ment; 1V. Course of Study and Programme ; V. Study and Teaching; 
Management and Class Work; VII. Management of Graded Schoo i 
Examinations, Records, and Reports; IX. Professional 

Educational Progress, and Su; 


of School M ent. 


A Text-Book for Normal Schools and Normal Institutes. A Hand- and 
Reference- and Parents. 


Book for Teachers, Schooi-Officers, 


By J. BALDWIN, 
hool, Kirksville, Mo. 


Price, $1.50. 


g; VI, Class 
is; VIL. eating 
Education; X. Educatio 


Youmans’s Boranigzs and Cuemistry; Morss's Zoovoey; LeConre’s Groot; 
all of which are among the most popular and suce 


ful text-books of the day. 
every department of study from the Kindergarten to the U: 
for i action. 


Catalogues, price-lists, and “Educational 
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